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BETHLEHEM STEEL PRODUCTS 


that speed the pace of mining and milling 


DERAILMENTS ARE RARE 
WHEN STEEL TIES ARE USED 


ETHLEHEM Steel Ties hold rails rigidly true to gage. No chance for 
spreading or rolling over. No regaging required. 

Bethlehem Steel Ties are easy to lay, too. A couple of blows with a 
hammer do the trick with the riveted fastenings. Or a few turns with a 
wrench if bolted fastenings are used. 

Bethlehem makes steel ties for every mine application. They range from 
the No. 2, weighing 2% lbs. per ft., to the Keystone No. 6 Tie, weighing 
6 lbs. per ft. Still heavier Bethlehem Ties are available if needed. 


SUPERIOR HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 


SPEEDS WORK IN THE STOPE 


— Superior Hollow Drill Steel has been developed to meet 
the exacting requirements of present-day operating conditions. 

It is rolled from an inherently tough, resilient steel of exceptional fatigue- 
resistance, having hardness and resistance to wear that enable it to hold 
sharp-cutting and reaming edges. This insures maximum speed and depth 
of drilling with minimum loss of gage. 

The smooth, concentric bore of Bethlehem Superior Hollow Drill Steel 
greatly reduces the opportunity for fatigue cracks to start. 


88-80 MEANS LONGER LIFE BETH-CU-LOY SHEETS 


FOR GRINDING PARTS DEFY DAMPNESS 
| rhdegereseneaa 88-80 is a new alloy steel developed just I 


N locations exposed to the weather or to extremely damp 
for castings that carry the burden of the grinding gnd 


conditions underground, the rust-resisting properties of 


pulverizing involved in concentrating ores. Castings of 88-80 Beth-Cu-Loy make for long life. 

have uniformly high wear-resistance all the way across the Beth-Cu-Loy Sheets are made of copper-bearing steel. 
surface, all the way through. No soft spots to wear into Atmospheric-exposure tests carried out by the American 
pockets, no edges so hard as to break or spall off. Every pound Society for Testing Materials —- this material to have 
of metal is good for a high quota of grinding. from two to two and one-half times the resistance to atmos- 


pheric corrosion of steel without the copper content. 


ABRASIVE-RESISTING PLATES The ability of Beth-Cu-Loy Sheets to fight rust, coupled 


with their low cost, makes them the economical sheets to use 


FOR ORE HANDLING wherever exposure to the weather or to moisture is involved. 
LATES in chutes, hoppers, skips, dump cars and similar MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


service about the mine and mill are subject to heavy 
abrasive wear. 

Bethlehem Abrasive-Resisting Steel Plates sharply reduce 
the cost of keeping the equipment in repair. Though possess- 


ing the requisite hardness and toughness to greatly lengthen Other Bethlehem Products for Mines 


life under abrasive conditions, these plates cost but slightly Mine Cars, Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Bethanized Fence, 
more than ordinary steel. They are sufficiently ductile to Carbon Steel Bars, Steel Pipe, Mine Spikes, Bolts and Nuts, 
permit simple forming operations. Structural Shapes, Steel and Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes. 


Faoss. Switches, Switch Stands, Guard Rails, Cross- 


ings. Every item of equipment for track in and around mines. 


Bethlehem District Offices are located at Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwvukee, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Sun Antonio, St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Salt Lake City, Honolulu. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 
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orld’s Champion 
Wire Rope Punisher 


DEVELOPED BY ROEBLING 
FOR WIRE ROPE RESEARCH 


What is this huge and complicated Roebling 
machine. ..with its maze of pulleys, belting, 
gears, and what not? It is a pitiless dissector 
of wire rope characteristics ...a machine in 
which months of wire rope service can be 
crammed into days...and in which the tough- 
est of conditions can be closely simulated. 


One of several similar fatigue machines 
built by Roebling at various times, this unit 
is the largest, most elaborate, and most highly 
developed in existence. It is used to study 
the fatigue qualities of wire rope under 
various bending and tension conditions. 


WORLD'S 
TALLEST 
TOOTHPICK 


It is the new an- 
tenna of the Orego- 
nian’s radio station 
KEX...guyed with 
Roebling Cables... 
3200 feet of 4%” 
Galvanized Strand. 


F 2 The rigging job is 

ZAZA claimed to be one 

= oN CB ofthe most difficult 

ever attempted. 


18 CUBIC YARDS AT AGULP! 


This giant Bucyrus-Erie stripping shovel 
operated by The Enos Coal 
Mining Co....rigged with 
Roebling “Blue Center” 
Wire Rope. 


nis 


TO MAKE CERTAIN that Roebling Wire Rope will give the user the highest 
obtainable degree of safe, economical service, Roebling has enlisted the aid of the 
finest and most complete research, testing and manufacturing facilities. This fatigue 


machine illustrated is an example. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


ROEBLING rove vevetopment 
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Use Genuine LINK-BELT 


CONVEYORS AND DRIVES 


IN EVERY TYPE OF 


MINING SERVICE 


3 


PROMAL-MALLEABLE-STEEL 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Equipment for Handling Materials and Transmitting Power 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO ## TORONTO PITTSBURGH 


HUNTINGTON, W.VA. DENVER KANSAS CITY,MO. CLEVELAND £ODETROIT ST.LOUIS £SEATTLE  ### VANCOUVER 
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CHAINS AND SPROCKETS FOR 
(@ CRS, "OK: 
WILKES - BARRE 


Two Types of Screens 
need in your plant? 


Which do you 


LLIS-CHALMERS vibrating screens are avail- 
able in two types . . . in sizes suitable for 
every plant. They are used for sizing crushed 
stone, slag, ore, sand and gravel, coal and coke, 
wood chips, commercial fertilizer, in fact, nearly 
all kinds of materials sized for commercial pur- 
poses, either wet or dry. 


Aero-Vibe Screens 


The ‘‘Aero-Vibe”’ screen ‘‘floats in the air’’ sus- 
pended from the supporting structure by cables 
and springs. A rapid, adjustable, vibrating mo- 
tion is produced by counterweighted wheels 
mounted on the drive shaft supported in anti- 
friction bearings above the screen body or vibrat- 
ing member. Single and double deck ‘‘Aero- 
Vibe’’ screens are available from 1% x 3 ft. to 
4 x 10 ft. sizes for handling medium to fine size 
materials, and for limited tonnage. 


Centrifugal Vibrating Screens 


Style ‘‘B’’ Centrifugal screens are built with 
one, two, or three decks in sizes from 2 x 6 ft. to 
5 x 14ft. and are adaptable for heavy loads and the 
maximum range of material size. The screening 
action, which is equally intense for all tonnages, 
is transmitted to the screen body or vibrating 
member by an eccentric shaft located above the 


3’x6’ Single Deck Aero-Vibe Screen 


screen and supported in anti-friction bear- 
ings. The screen body ‘‘floats’’ on balance 
springs reducing power and the load on 
the bearings; the entire screen is cable and 
spring suspended. 


5’x14’ Double Deck Style *‘B’’ Centrifugal Vibrating Screen 


ALLIS: CHALMER 
—= Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. —— 
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@ WHEN THE TYPE 260 
TRACK LOADER IS ON THE JOB 


The Goodman Mounted Track Loader squarely meets the 
issue of operating delays and “time loss” periods, both 
major handicaps, which limit the production of loading 
machines. Because of time saved in its daily routine 
the 260 Loader is capable of unusual tonnage. 


It is generously designed—that is, substantial in con- 
struction and very accessible. Breakdown delays and 
maintenance repairs are kept to a minimum, as the 
are exceptionally rugged and the machine is made 


le, track type loader has won favorable comment from 
because of its ease of movement. All controls are within 
-ach of the operator. All movements and adjustments 
power. 


Maneuvering for position is eliminated entirely. The loading head 
cleans the bottom so thoroughly that but little hand shoveling is 
required. Its vertical and horizontal movements are of sufficient 
range for digging 12 inches below the rail to 48 inches above and 
a room width of about 25 feet. 


The discharge boom can be adjusted to any practical car height or 
length. The boom will serve from one to three tracks to accelerate 
car switching. 


Cutting operations are not interfered with, as the track for the loader 
need be no closer than seven feet from the face. Tramming speed is 
such that the machine moves from place to place quickly and safely. 


The Goodman Track Loader may be used for rib and pillar extrac- 
tion, as well as for room and heading work. It is suitable for 5 foot 
seams and over and performs efficiently on moderate grades. The 
swing of loading head and rear conveyor permits loading on curves. 
Ask for circular A. 


See the 260 Loader in Action. 
Ask the Goodman Salesman. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY -4834S. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
LOCOMOTIVES -LOADERS COAL CUTTERS 


PITTSBURGH * WILKES-BARRE * HUNTINGTON, W.VA. © BIRMINGHAM * ST.LOUIS * DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
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The Souree of Wages 


INETY percent of the cost of all goods sold upon 

normal markets is represented by the wages paid in 

the production and distribution of those goods. 
Wages and price levels rise and fall in any given country, not 
always uniformly but always toward an adjustment of price 
levels to wages. 

This adjustment does not apply to articles to be sold in 
foreign markets where production costs must be adjusted to 
foreign wage levels. Efficient production, or in other words, 
cheap production, provides the only open door for exports to 
foreign countries. Why camouflage this situation? High 
cost production is a bar to foreign markets; efficient produc- 
tion is a key to foreign markets. 

Manufacturers may well operate their plants without profit 
beyond the upkeep of their production plant, but this lower- 
ing of cost will not in time of depression be sufficient to com- 
mand foreign markets. The only other field into which these 
manufacturers may seek greater production is through a de- 
crease of labor cost. This may be accomplished either by 
reducing the purchasing power of the money paid in wages 
or by reducing the wage itself. In either case profits and 
wages must come from operation, and any proposal to saddle 
losses entirely upon the manufacturer means bankruptcy and 
the loss of all wage paying power. 

We are being forced to recognize the fact that our chief 
competitors are beginning to use the same character of pro- 
duction machinery which until recent times has enabled us 
to pay high wages for short hours and still compete upon a 
satisfactory basis with countries where the wages are low 
and the hours are long. 

It is easy to understand the logic of the 4,000,000 organ- 
ized workers who seek through the power of organization to 
obtain for themselves more than a fair share of the total 
earnings of the 40,000,000 workers in the country. Such 
increased wage does not come from capital, as is supposed, 
but from the 36,000,000 under-paid workers of the country 
who are forced to pay a higher price for the goods which they 
must consume and thus make possible the higher wages paid 
to the organized worker. 

If this country were able to consume all the goods which 
it can produce, this logic would be infallible, but we find that 
it least 10 percent of our total production must ordinarily 
be sold in foreign markets if all our production power is to 
be continuously employed. If these same goods can be pro- 
duced in foreign countries with similar machinery and with 
labor costs much less than our own, we find ourselves entirely 
excluded from such markets, and the 10 percent surplus 
reduction oversupplies our domestic markets and forces unem- 
ployment. 

In the world of international trade, the world is undergoing 
a radical revolution. For many years the British Empire 
manufactured for the world. Then Central European coun- 
tries crept into the picture in the manufacture of certain 
specialized goods. Then entered the United States, which, 
with its improved machinery, was able to pay a high wage 
and still compete with England in the world market. 

At one time our Southern States supplied the world’s de- 
mand for raw cotton for manufacturing purposes. But when 
as a special aid to the cotton industry our Government insured 
a very high price for domestic cotton, Japan, instead of pay 
ing this price, got her raw material from Brazil and India, 
and not only failed to take our raw cotton but was able to 
a large extent to take from us our home market for our own 
manufactured cotton goods. 

When will we realize that wages and price levels must main- 
tain an almost corresponding level? High wages necessarily 
mean high priced goods. If those high priced goods can be 
sold to recipients of high wages a balance is maintained. 


And when will we learn that our domestic market absorbs 
90 percent of our production and that the protection of that 
domestic market should be the first care of the Government? 
Until recently nine-tenths of the production of our cotton 
goods producers was sold in domestic markets, but when the 
western farmer was forced to pay a price increased by the 
amount of the processing tax upon cotton, his consumptive 
power was greatly decreased, and he found it easy to turn to 
the imported Japanese cotton goods which could be sold at a 
lesser price. Human nature has not yet become so benevolent 
as to justify paying a higher price to one’s neighbor than the 
price at which he can purchase the same goods from his com- 
petitor across the stream. 

Selling goods below cost means loss to somebody. Business 
judgment will quickly shut off that loss as soon as possible. 

Unless we are willing to confine our production entirely 
to our domestic market, and make of ourselves an entirely 
self-contained nation, our price levels and the cost of capital 
must be kept upon a par with those nations with whom we 
desire to compete. 

The industrial world is undergoing a revolution to which 
we must adjust ourselves if we are to maintain our position 
in world commerce. Some day we shall learn that the tariff 
is an industrial issue and not a political issue, and the sooner 
we absorb this fact the sooner will we begin to reduce the 
number of unemployed in the United States. 

The mining industry has an absorbing interest in these 
problems. Miners are necessarily large users of cotton goods. 
When the prices of these goods are raised by a processing tax, 
it means that the wages of the miner are worth that much 
less than before; that when the price of bacon, ham and pork 
are raised by a processing tax, and when that price is again 
raised by the destruction of one-third of the hog stock of the 
country, the miner, having to pay double for the meat for his 
table, finds that his wages have been reduced in a correspond- 
ing amount. 

The great bulk of the wages paid to the metal miners of 
this country are for the production of the common metals. 
The market price for nearly all of the metals is today, and 
for several years past has been, below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. Wages in the metal field have always been high, 
but how long can the miner continue to work for the old 
wage when he finds that his living costs have doubled? 

The wages of the metal miners of the west have been 
largely based upon a minimum increased by a suitable per- 
centage of any increase of the market price of the minerals 
produced. The metal miner has always been ready to adjust 
himself to the conditions of the industry and to so adjust his 
wages as to permit a continuance of the mine operation as the 
price of its product was reduced in the general market. But 
under any circumstances the miner must have a living wage 
and such wage must be increased in proportion to the rise in 
the price of his necessities. 

And thus it is that the mining industry has a definite 
interest in any plan which undertakes to raise the price level 
of the commodities which he must use and fails to exert a 
similar influence in raising the price of the metals which he 
produces. 
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one-sixth of our 


entire population is supported 

by the Government. That is 
& an alarming fact. In a very 

short period the Government 

of the United States has be- 
come a central planning plant, assuming many of the 
duties and prerogatives of the states, of private indus- 
try, and even of the individual. Practically nothing is 
being left unsupervised by Washington. 

The last session of Congress, while not the most lib- 
eral with the taxpayer’s money, passed with meager con- 
sideration a four-billion-eight-hundred-million appro- 
priation bill which calls for tremendous tax support. 
Millions of dollars annually are being spent to force 
industry to conform to the theories of political and 
industrial reformers. 

The mining industry never was faced with greater 
necessity for constructive leadership. Furnishing, as 
minerals do, the livelihood for some twenty-five million 
people, it is more than ordinarily concerned with the 
present tendency to substitute political acumen for busi- 
ness integrity and stability. 


T HE air, particularly about 


Washington, has been vibrant 

ot with much loose talk these past 

few years. The pulse of the 

nation has been Washington. 

Industry for the most part 

has been forced to stand still, like an obedient child, 

awaiting the voice of its master. The ‘‘thou shalt nots”’ 

and the ‘‘thou shalts’’ have been bumping each other in 

the rapidity with which they have been spoken, and the 

wires have buzzed continuously with ever new and ever 
more alarming mandates to industry. 

It therefore is refreshing to read ‘‘A Declaration of 
Poliey’’ presented by the leaders in the copper, iron, 
lead, zine, silver and gold industries. <A collective pro- 
nouncement of fundamental principles upon which these 
industry are agreed and by which each group will abide. 
Their joint agreement declares their ‘‘faith in the Con- 
stitution’’ and protests forcefully against any attempt to 
‘*nullify the intent and spirit’’ of this important docu- 
ment. They declare against bureaucracy, and urge a 
return to government by law instead of by executive 
order or administrative decree; they insist upon a bal- 
anced budget; they assert their responsibility and 
rights as taxpayers; and protest the growing tendency 
toward confiscatory and penalizing taxation, local, state 
and national; they oppose government competing with 
industrial enterprises; and collectively urge a return to 
the true functions of government; they urge a sound 
money policy; the protection of minerals and mineral 
products against unfair foreign competition; they op- 


Leadership 
Necessary 


Policy 


pose national relief administered by Federal agencies 
through a ‘‘works’’ program. 

But most important, they pledge themselves individ- 
ually and collectively to support their position with ac- 
tive and cooperative action. These industries wield a 
tremendous national influence. They support thousands 
—millions—of men and supply the industrial backbone 
of the country. We heartily endorse their position and 
pledge our cooperation in promoting national sanity and 
a return to sound principles. 


BS ecextiy in Washing: 


Tests of 
Democracy ton there was dedicated the 
beautiful white marble edifice 
o known as the new Supreme 


Court Bulding. It is_ thor- 

oughly in keeping with the 
dignity and importance of this country that its greatest 
institution should be so magnificently housed, 

But the dedication of that building at this time has a 
deeper significance. For it is here, at its opening ses- 
son, that the Supreme Court will decide upon the con- 
stitutionality of the Three A’s; upon the Guffey coal 
control bill; and other of the New Deal’s pet projects 
that many believe come dangerously near abolishing 
American industrial freedom. History is to be made 
during this session of the Court. 

Our conception of a free government recognizes a 
separation of the legislative, administrative, and judicial 
functions. This time-honored principle is in the bal- 
anee. The Court will decide whether the laws now 
upon our statute books, which apparently merge at least 
two of these vital functions, are constitutional. 

The founders of this Government apparently foresaw 
some such emergency as the present, with its unparal- 
leled centralized authority, and created the judicial 
branch of Government to stand between those in power 
and the people. The Supreme Court is the bulwark of 
democracy. It has stood the test of time and undoubt- 
edly the history it is now writing will prove to posterity 
once. again that the founders of this great Government 


were right. 
QO. E of the principal tenets 


agreed to by the recent conven- 
tion of the American Feder- 
Fy ation of Labor was ‘‘labor will 
never stop until it seeures the 
six-hour day and the five-day 
week.’’ President Green insists that in this manner only 
can the ten or more million unemployed be put back to 
work. The Government has tried many schemes to de- 
crease unemployment, with no appreciable result, and 
since the proposal of the Federation is largely political, 
no one doubts that a real effort will be made to establish 


Ignoring the 
Stop Sign 
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this principle in industry at the coming session of 
Congress. 

but before we try one more ‘‘noble experiment’’ we 
should take the cotton out of our ears and listen to what 
industry—which must pay the bill—has to say about it. 
There is sufficient testimony now in the hands of con- 
eressional committees to prove the case against the adop- 
tion of a six-hour day, five-day week backward and for- 
ward. Practically every industrial leader appearing 
before the committee has said unhesitatingly that to 
saddle industry with the six-hour day will mean an in- 
crease in unemployment and in many instances will kill 
or seriously cripple the industry that now furnishes em- 
ployment. 

In the final analysis, wages are the product of indus- 
try ’s capacity to produce, and so long as this is true the 
hours of labor must be governed by productive work. 
Artificially stimulated labor markets are not the answer 
to sound prosperity. 


Box whatever cause official 


Washington seems to be in- 

clined to mend its ways. Ob- 
1 servers of political trends are 

commenting upon the appar- 

ent tendency of the Adminis- 
tration to make a sharp turn to the right. Some attribute 
the turn to a realization that the end of the rope is near; 
others that it will make good campaign fodder; others 
that fear is the dominant factor. 

Whatever the reason, it is ardently hoped that the 
turn is a genuine one and not just another gesture. Man 
after man has resigned from the official family, only to 
turn bitter opponent of the New Deal’s policies. Notable 
of these are the Honorable Lewis W. Douglas, former 
Director of the Budget, who was unable to reconcile his 
well known thrift views with the prodigality of the 
Administration; and General Hugh Johnson, who may 
or may not have an axe to grind. 


A Turn to 
the Right 


Thus, we hear much serious talk about balanced 
budgets: a curtailment of political relief; an olive 
branch to industry to solve the unemployment problem 
by direct employment; the abolishment of experiment 
and the restriction of government to its true functions. 

It may be that the political group has heard the dis- 
tant but constantly inereasing bellow of a long tried 
industrial patience, and will be guided accordingly. 
Certainly during the coming months rapid and expedi 
ent changes will be the order of the day. 


Au. industry is founded 


upon the fundamental premise 

of interdependence of labor 

Bs and management. The most 

successful enterprise that 

which has the least disagree 

ment between these two elements. Rarely, if ever, is an 

organization so perfect that there is complete harmony 

in all relationships; more often than not the reverse is 

true. There is needless discord in many industrial units. 

and therefore in the industry of which the unit is a part. 

Impartial examination finds that both sides have cause 

for grievance; frequently both are wrong, and therein 
lies the difficulty. 

In certain parts of the mining industry labor disturb- 

ances have been frequent and violent. The relationship 


A Tenable 
Premise 


between those who hire and those who work for wages has 
not established an enviable record. Individual units have 
established high records, but not a sufficient number of 
them to insure satisfactory performance for the entire 
industry. Individually mine operators are the **cream 
of the crop’’; collectively they have failed in an im- 
portant objective—an industry with continuously peace- 
ful labor records. 


But whatever the present situation it is vastly an im- 
provement over the past. Great progress is being made 
in human relationships. More and more groups—both 
capital and labor—are learning the reward for ‘‘team- 
work’’; more and more labor leaders are substituting 
discussion for coercion. So long as there are men and 
different opinions, there will be disputes. But a real 
effort to arrive at fair return to capital, fair wages to 
workers, and profitable continuous employment of both 
capital and labor, is being made, and the result un- 
doubtedly will be an increased understanding of the 


problems of each side. 
Tas doing of harm to an 


industry of national impor- 

tance is a matter which cannot 

os be taken lightly. The recent 

vears have witnessed the in- 

roads made upon the success- 

ful mining of anthracite coal by the flood of imports 

from foreign countries into New England and Canada, 

by the development of and crowding in of competitive 

fuels and by the failure of the railroads to recognize the 

protest so evident in the thousands of motor trucks which 

now bear a large percentage of anthracite production 
to market. 

The attention of the public is now directed to the ex- 
piration of the wage agreement between the producers 
of anthracite and the employes of the mines. The agree- 
ment expires April 1, 1936. The joint wage conferences 
are scheduled to begin in February. Improved tech- 
nique through the introduction of modern devices is one 
of the very definite means which can be employed in 
saving this industry and its employes from threatened 
engulfment and destruction. 

The United Mine Workers of America for some years 
past are clearly on record as standing for and approving 
of the modernization of mining methods. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that early in the coming wage negotiations 
the representatives of the workmen in the anthracite in- 
dustry will be consistent in maintaining a constructive 
attitude toward this recorded policy of the Mine 
Workers. In the writing of the joint wage agreement 
every encouragement should be offered for the introdue- 
tion of modern devices and the improvement in tech- 
nique for both underground and surface practice. Oper- 
ators who have at great expense installed up-to-date cut- 
ting and loading machinery should not be denied the cost 
savings to which their enterprise entitles them. 

It may be that ultimately, perhaps in the course of 
five to ten years, a lesser number of men must be em- 
ployed in the production of anthracite for this nation. 
Certainly it must be realized that no additional men ean 
be employed in the industry. If, however, the transition 
to improved methods is gradual, none of the men em- 
ployed at the present time will be harmed, and through 
constructive and consistent observation of the proper 
principles of wage negotiations and of the economic facts 
which must be met, the industry may be saved and em- 
ployment perpetuated under modernized and greatly im- 
proved conditions. 


Anthracite 
At the Cross-roads 
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Problems of 


STABILIZATION: 


By ROBERT E. TALLY+ 


HE term “stabilization” when ap- 

plied to the mineral industries sig- 

nifies nothing more than an adjust- 
ment of supply to demand. Its aim is 
to maintain normal inventories and to 
prevent violent fluctuations in the prices 
of its products. 

Over-production, with excessive inven- 
tories forced on a market with insuffi- 
cient demand, results in lower prices, and 
if continued will eventually demoralize 


the industry. Insufficient production, 
with subnormal inventories, results in 
inflated prices, which are even more 


damaging and which are primarily re- 
sponsible for the over-development of 
industry. 


* Presented at Metal Mining Convention, Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, Chicago, Lll., Sept. 24, 1935. 
+ Prescott, Ariz. 
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It is frequently found that the most 
practical method of adjusting supply to 
demand is through the allocation of sales. 
Under this plan a reasonable amount of 
employment, staggered when advisable, 
may be provided, with provision for the 
sale of additional production in the for- 
eign markets. 

The major difficulties encountered in 
any stabilization plan are, first, the nat- 
ural selfishness of human nature, and 
secondly, the anti-trust laws, or exces- 
sive governmental regulation. 

There are two schools of thought in- 
sofar as stabilization is concerned, both 
of which deserve serious consideration. 
One school is opposed to it on the grounds 
of artificiality, impracticability, and 
governmental interference, while the 
other favors it on the basis that it pro- 
vides reasonable stability of earnings, 
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wages, employment, and 
consumer. 


prices to the 

No plan will succeed unless subscribed 
to, and adhered to, by all members of 
an industry, and unless it is simple and 
sound and honestly administered. Fur- 
ther, it must be relatively fair to all 
participants as well as to labor and the 
consuming public. And last but not least, 
any such plan must have a minimum of 
governmental regulation. 

Governmental cooperation without 
regulation is not to be expected until it 
can be shown that industry is competent 
to govern itself, not only for the benefit 
of its shareholders but in a manner that 
will not prove detrimental to the public 
interest. 

The anti-trust laws are the result of 
abuses of public rights by industrial 
leaders of the past, but as usual in Amer- 
ican legislation these laws, instead of 
being corrective and a check to further 
abuses, are so extreme that they have 
proved prejudicial and damaging to 
American business, labor, and the public. 

The ideal for American business is, or 
should be, voluntary regulation or self- 
vovernment, and it is quite probable that 
the membership of some industries is 
even now competent to proceed on this 
basis. However, the repeal, relaxation, 
or more liberal interpretation of the anti- 
trust laws, without some positive regu- 
lation, might result in such abuse of 
rights that further and more drastie leg- 


islation and regulation would follow. 
Nevertheless, the mineral industries 
should strive diligently toward self- 


regulation, endeavoring to educate and 
improve the ethics of its membership, 
and to provide ways and means for such 
regulation. 

The world is composed of all kinds of 
people—good, bad, and indifferent. Like- 
wise business, industry, finance, and gov- 
ernment are made up of all classes, with 
varying degrees of selfishness, honesty, 
ability, and ambition. Some are broad, 
liberal, able, and honest, and believe in 
the theory that it is at times necessary 
to cooperate with competitors in order to 
help themselves, while others will resort 
to almost any means to gain an unfair 
advantage. This latter group is 
monly referred to as “chiselers.” 

A large majority of the members of 
the mineral industries believe in the 
theory of regulating production to con- 


com- 


@ a in 


sumption. Many of them, however, sub- 
mit reasons why they should be exempt, 
or argue for special concessions, the 
cumulative effect of which, if granted, 
would render the plan useless. This 
may be termed trading for position or 
for the benefit of one’s interests, and is 
not to be confused with the tactics of 
the so-called chiselers, unless these tac- 
tics are carried too far. 

It is these chiselers that make it so 
difficult and at times impossible for an 
industry to reach a voluntary agreement, 
thus forcing either excessive govern- 
mental regulation or a struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. 

American business men are not ideal- 
ists. They are of necessity hard-headed 
and practical. Most of them are good 
traders, but faithful to an agreement 
when made, verbally or otherwise. There 
are some, however, whose standards and 
ethics are subject to criticism, and while 
in the minority this element neverthe- 
less constitutes a serious menace to any 
cooperative plan. 

The opponents of stabilization claim 
first that it is difficult to arrive at a 
fair capacity or quota basis for the dif- 
ferent members of an industry, and that 
it is difficult to administer in accordance 
with this basis. This is not a vital or 
even a serious objection, for courage, 
honesty and fairness should solve this 
problem. The selfish ones, however, may 
not be satisfied. Their second and most 
serious claim is that the members of an 
industry cannot and will not voluntarily 
agree to and adhere to any reasonable 
plan, and that there are always a suf- 
ficient number of chiselers to prevent 
arrival at a satisfactory agreement. A 
third claim, also a serious one, is that 
the Government will not agree to co- 
operation without regulation, and that, 
while a reasonable amount of regulation 
is not necessarily objectionable, the Gov- 
ernment is ambitious for and is directing 
its efforts toward the control of business. 

It is unfortunately a fact that the 
members of an industry are as a rule 
unable to carry out a stabilization plan 
without the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment, a condition which is due largely 
to an unduly selfish minority within the 
industry. Likewise it is a fact that 
most industries would rather abandon 
their efforts toward stabilization, and 
proceed as in the past, than to submit 
to excessive governmental regulation, 
for it is only in the over-developed in- 
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dustries that 
or advisable. 


stabilization is important 


It is claimed that the policy of the 
survival of the fittest is in accord with 
the natural law of economics, and is the 
only practical solution for an _ over- 
developed industry; that the public will 
benefit as a result of cut-throat com- 
petition; that the high cost producers 
will be eliminated and that foreign 
sources of supply or domestic substitutes 
will be developed to replace such assets 
when depleted. These arguments con- 
tain some sound logic, but it is never- 
theless believed that a simple, effective 
and honest plan can be developed, and 
that such a plan will prove beneficial to 
the public interest as well as to share- 
holders and labor. No plan should have 
as an objective the continuation of high 
cost, non-economic units on a profitable 
basis, nor should any plan attempt to 


maintain low prices in order to dis- 
criminate against such units. 
The policy of the survival of the 


fittest would be a simple and natural one 
to follow, if effective; but experiences 
of the past show it is only in the nature 
of temporary and costly disciplinary 
measures, and does not remove the cause 
nor remedy the effect. Why should in- 
dustrial communities, labor, and share- 
holders suffer on account of selfishness 
on the part of a relatively few business 
outlaws, and why should overly-ambi- 
tious, theoretical, and unsound govern- 
mental policies be forced upon American 
business in return for a cooperative 
plan? 

The Government is urged to cooperate 
with industry to the extent of not only 
permitting, but encouraging—and if re- 
quested by the authorized representa- 
tives of an industry, of demanding— 
reasonable trade agreements during pe- 
riods of subnormal prices only, with an 
understanding in regard to wages, hours 
of employment, and the furnishing of an 
adequate supply of their products to 
the trade at reasonable prices. 


The mineral industries are urged to 
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develop sound and equitable stabiliza- 
tion plans, to appoint committees for the 
administration of these plans, and to 
submit the same to the Government for 
their information and approval if pos- 
sible. They should also request that a 
representative of the Federal Trade 
Commission, or some other governmental 
agency, be asked to attend all meetings 
of the committees in a consulting ca- 
pacity, and advise the committees with 
regard to the limitations of the submitted 
plans. 

The Federal Government should ap- 
preciate the importance of an adequate 
supply of minerals and metals, not only 
for the maintenance of the nation’s reve- 
nues and commercial position but also 
for purposes of national defense or war. 
Further, it should realize that the sub- 
normal prices prevailing during the de- 
pression years have discouraged explora- 
tion for new sources of domestic supply. 
Practically no exploration work has been 
conducted during recent years, with the 
result that these resources are being 
liquidated. Industry has not been justi- 
fied or able under recent prices to con- 
tinue an exploration campaign, and this 
policy, if continued too long, will prove 
damaging in the extreme to the Govern- 
ment and the public interest, as well as 
to the mineral industries. 

Both the Government and the members 
of these industries are urged to adopt 
policies in which common sense, courage, 
and honesty prevail, with a minimum of 
selfishness on the part of industry and 
of political ambition and untried theories 
on the part of the Government. Both 
groups should cooperate one with the 
other for the benefit of all, and the 
American Mining Congress is suggested 
as a medium for coordinated action on 
the part of the entire industry. The 
Guffey coal bill suggests the necessity 
for such action. ; 


STOUNDING figures showing the 
extent of governmental spending— 
local, state, and national—were pre- 
sented at a meeting of the National 
Business Conference Committee on Octo- 
ber 31, participated in by leading indus- 
trialists and representatives of some 50 
national organizations. The American 
Mining Congress was represented by 
President Howard I. Young and Secre- 
tary Julian D. Conover. 
Total expenditures of local, state, and 
national governments in 1913 were ap- 


proximately $4,000,000,000. In 1934 
they had risen to the enormous 
figure of $15,000,000,000, equal to 


one-third of the total national income 
from all sources. The reduction of 
waste and unnecessary spending, so as 
to permit the cutting of taxes, were 
given earnest consideration by the con- 
ference, as being the most serious prob- 
lem before the country today. 

A proposed educational campaign 
was given whole-hearted endorsement 
by Mr. Young, president of the Mining 
Congress, and other industrial leaders, 
who urged that it be undertaken 
promptly. 
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Problems of 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


By ELLSWORTH C. ALVORD: 


T IS exceedingly easy to discuss prob- 

| lems of Federal taxation. It is ex- 

ceedingly difficult to find or suggest 
solutions. 

Consistent with the subject assigned 
to me I shall attempt merely to outline 
and analyze Federal tax problems now 
confronting you. Upon you rests the re- 
sponsibility for their solution. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


The budget problem with the Federal 
Government is merely a balancing of to- 
tal annual receipts against total annual 
expenditures. Everyone agrees—even 
those occupying official positions in Wash- 
ington—that for a period of years the 
total of our receipts and of our expendi- 
tures must be brought into balance. It 
is also generally admitted that we must 
provide for a reasonable sinking fund 
to retire the debt accumulated through 
the past failures to balance the budget. 
I start with the assumption, therefore, 
that you will insist upon a_ balanced 
budget. We are in our sixth year of 
consecutive deficit. Therefore, I make 
a further assumption that you will in- 
sist upon a balanced budget within the 
very near future. 

Everyone realizes, abstractly, that a 
balance of receipts and expenditures, in- 
cluding a reasonable sinking fund, may 
be attained by a decrease in expenditures, 
an increase in revenues, or both. You 
must decide. In reaching a decision you 
must determine upon the total annual 
expenditures you will authorize. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—WHICH WAY 

ARE WE GOING? 

Historical facts are sometimes inter- 
esting and frequently helpful. Looking 
backward, and broadly speaking, Fed- 
eral expenditures can be divided into 
three eras: 

(1) From 1790 to the beginning of the 
Civil War. During this period the per 
capita annual revenue was about $2 and 
the expenditures of the government were 
kept at about that figure. 


* Presented, Annual Metal Mining Convention. 
Western Division, The American Mining Congress, 
Chicago, Tll., September 26, 1935. 

i Attorney at Law. 
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(2) From the close of the Civil War 
to the beginning of the World War, the 
per capita revenue was about $7 and the 
per capita expenditures were about the 
same. 

(3) From the close of the World War 
to the recent past, the per capita reve- 
nues have beeen about $34 and the per 
capita expenditures were approximately 
the same. 

In connection with the above figures, 
it is interesting to note that, in 1860, 
just prior to the Civil War period, the 
per capita public debt of the United 
States was only $2.03. In 1865, at the 
close of the Civil War, the per capita 
debt was $77.07. By 1916, the per capita 
debt had been brought down to $11.96. 
In 1919, at the close of the World War 
period, the per capita debt was $240.09, 
which by 1930 was reduced to $131.38. 
However, so-called “emergency expendi- 
tures” of the last few years have brought 
the per capita debt up to $226, as of 
June 30, 1935. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, just privr to the World War period, 
the revenues of the Federal Government 
amounted to $734,673,167, and the ex- 
penditures amounted to $735,081,431. 
Therefore, the budget was practically in 
balance at the close of that year. More- 
over, at the same time, our gross public 
debt amounted to only $1,188,235,000. 
For the fiscal year 1919, revenues were 
$5,152,257,136 


and expenditures were 
$18,522,894,705. The public debt on 
June 30, 1919, amounted to $25,482,- 
034,000. 


Before the World War, the Federal 
Government was operated on about three- 
fourths of a billion dollars. Since that 
war, the minimum expenditure by the 
Government in any fiscal year has been 
over $3,390,000,000. 

Let us now consider the fiscal year 
just closed on June 30, 1935. For that 
year, revenues amounted to $4,185,957,- 
749 and expenditures amounted to $7,- 
654,807,458, leaving a deficit of $3,484,- 
568,580. Thus, per capita revenue was 
$32.70 while per capita expenditure was 
$60.18, or, in other words, the Govern- 
ment was spending $1.83 for every dol- 
lar it takes in. 
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I am giving you a table showing our 
per capita revenues and expenditures, 
and a table showing our total receipts 
and expenditures, with the resulting sur- 
plus or deficit, from 1800 to the present 
fiscal year. I am confident they will help 
you decide the problem I have presented 
to you: Which way are we headed? 


Per CAPITA FEDERAL REVENUES AND PER 
CAPITA FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Per 
capita ex- 


Per capita 


revenues penditures 

$2.04 $2.03 
1.78 2.01 
9.53 37.07 
7.34 7.54 
11.00 19.35 
62.83 60.84 
37.40 34.54 
34.01 30.76 
33.91 32.42 
are 26.73 34.01 
17.00 42.25 
32.78 60.18 
32.70 


Let me review briefly: 

During the first era, our per capita 
expenditures were about $2.00. 

During the second, our per 
expenditures were about $7.00. 

During the third, our per capita ex- 
penditures were about $34.00. 


capita 


Where are we now? 

In 19382 and 1933, our per capita ex- 
penditures were about $42.00. In 1934, 
$57.00; in 1935, about $60.00; and in 
1936, they will be about $68.00. 

Have we entered a fourth era? Must 
we provide for expenditures more than 
twice our average annual per capita 
expenditures from 1922 to 1932? 

Leaving out of account trust fund ex- 
penditures and miscellaneous items, the 
1935 expenditures of the Government 
amounted to $7,375,825,166. According 
to the bookkeeping system now in use 
by the Treasury, this sum is divided 
into two parts, consisting of general ex- 
penditures of $3,721,234,635 and emer- 
gency expenditures of $3,654,590,531. I 
shall not discuss the wisdom or the 
propriety of the classification. Nor shall 
I ask whether ordinary items have been 
transferred and concealed in the emer- 
gency budget. 

General expenditures will be with us 
always. As a practical matter, many 
of the so-called “emergency expendi- 
tures” will probably be with us for years. 
Federal expenditures for 1936 were esti- 
mated at $8,765,381,088 in the annual 
budget message last January. Actual 
appropriations I believe are in excess of 
the budget statement. 

Unless you compel drastic action, I 
estimate conservatively that the aver- 
age budget for the next ten years will 
amount to $6,500,000,000, including 
reasonable sinking fund payments for 
the retirement of the existing public 
debt. This places our expenditures at 
about $51.00 per capita instead of $32.70 
per capita as at present. 

Bear in mind, that I am not giving 
you a budget of expenditures for 1937, 
or for that matter for 1938. I am 
merely projecting an annual average 
budget, conservatively estimated, for a 
period of ten years beginning after more 
than $2,200,000,000 have been eliminated 
from our 1936 budget. 

We have heard it said, particularly by 
those responsible for the present spend- 
ing spree, that our federal budget will 
be balanced readily upon a return of 
normal business activity. Let me blink 
at the innumerable barriers seemingly 
placed in the roads of recovery. Let me 
assume that the so-called “breathing 
spell” is converted from a period during 
which “Death takes a Holiday” to a 
period of greater permanency; and that 
during this period, aided perchance by 
less future shackling if not by a re- 
moval of existing shackles, there will be 
a return of normal business activity. 
Notwithstanding the predictions of a 
readily balanced budget, we have been 
given no supporting estimates of either 
expenditures or revenues. 

I have stated that my best conserva- 
tive estimate is $6,500,000,000—unless 
very drastic action is taken. I give you 


TABLE I 


Fiscal Ordinary Total ordinary 
year total receipts Expenditures Surplus Deficit 
11,181,625 34,720,926 $23,539,301 
19,480,115 24,317,579 4,837,464 
1847 26,495,769 57,281,412 30,785,643 
1860 56,064,608 65,130,598 7,065,990 
112,697,291 714,740,725 602,043,434 
533,714,605 1,297,555.224 963,840,619 
411,255,477 309,653,561 101,601,916 
515,966,621 605,072,179 89,111,558 
567,240,852 520,860,847 46,380,005 
734,673,167 735,081,451 408,264 
1,124,324,795 1,977,681,751 853,356,956 
3,664,582,865 12,697,836,705 9,033,253,840 
5,152,257,136 18,522,894,705 13,370,637,569 
6,694,565,389 6,482,090,191 212,475,198 
4,109,104,151 3,795,302,500 313,801,651 
4,012,044,702 3,506,677,715 505,366,987 
3,962,755,690 3,584,987,874 377,767,816 
4,177,941,702 3,994,152,487 183,789,215 
3,317,233,494 4,219,950,339 902,716,845 
2,121,228,006 5,274,325,513 3,153,097,507 
3,277,733,940 7,243,725,625 3,965,991,685 
4,170,238,878 7,654,807,458 3,484,568,580 
4,185,957.749 8,765,381,088 4,579,423,339 
Estimated. 
TABLE II 
Income and surtax tax on individuals and partnerships... ............. $1,464,000,000 
Income and excess-profits tax on corporations................2+200- 2,493,000,000 
Sales tax on tangible articles (autos, jewelry, etc.)................. 355,000,000 
Sales tax on intangibles (stocks, bonds, admissions, transportation, ete.) 447,000,000 


this estimate merely for the purpose of 
presenting to you the problem: What 
should our average normal expenditures 
be during the period I have suggested? 


Federal Revenues 


Before you can determine upon a 
proper annual expenditure, you must 
consider revenue possibilities. What 
taxes will be required to produce 
$6,500,000,000 annually? How can we 
inerease our revenues from $32.70 per 
capita, as at present, to about $51 per 
capita? 

Of course, increased business profits 
will bring in substantial added revenues 
under our existing law. The income tax 
yield is necessarily dependent on busi- 
ness profits. However, it is doubtful 
if our present system of taxation, even 
with substantially increased business, 
would return more than $5,000,000,000 
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anually, or approximately $39 per capita. 
And certainly I would not recommend a 
continuance of the inequities and ab- 
surdities of the present law—which, for 
present purposes only, I shall disregard. 
Can we increase our tax burden by 33 
per cent without crushing business and 
without seriously interfering with the 
revenues of our States and local sub- 
divisions ? 

Only two methods occur to me: 

(1) Increased income taxes on the 
little fellow as is the British system, 
and 

(2) Impose a general sales tax. 

In the fiscal year 1920, our receipts 
were $6,694,565,389. This exceptional 
amount came from taxes imposed at 
very high rates during a period of high 
prices and enormous war profits, during 
the calendar years 1918 and 1919. You 
will recall that the last two installments 
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of income tax for 1918 and the first two 
installments of income tax for 1919 were 
paid in the fiscal year 1920. 

Where did the revenue come from in 
1920 and what tax rates produced this 
income? Briefly summarized the sources 
of revenue were as shown in Table II. 

Four billion one hundred and fifty- 
three million dollars of the above men- 
tioned total revenue, or about 62 per 
cent, were derived from income taxes, 
the estate tax, and the capital stock tax. 

What rates were in force to produce 
this revenue? The normal income tax 
rate on individuals for 1918 was 12%, 
for 1919 it was 8%. The surtax rates 
in both years were graduated to a maxi- 
mum of 65% on net incomes in excess 
of $1,000,000. The normal rate on cor- 
porations in 1918 was 12%, and in 1919 
10%; but there was an excess profits 
tax in 1918 graduated to 65% and in 
1919 to 40%. In addition, during the 
year 1918, there was a war-profits tax 
of 80%. 

The estate tax was graduated to 25%, 
and the capital stock tax rate was $1.00 
per $1,000. The tax on cigarettes was 
the same as today, 6 cents on an ordi- 
nary package of 20 cigarettes. 

There were taxes on practically all of 
the articles taxed today and, in addition, 
there were taxes on soft drinks, candy, 
slot machines, hunting garments, art 
objects, carpets and rugs, picture 
frames, trunks and valises, fans, men’s 
waistcoats, men’s and women’s hats, and 
on many other articles. Then there were 
taxes on railroad and steamship tickets, 
on pullman tickets, on freight bills and 
other items of transportation. The rates 
of these taxes were relatively high. 

Unquestionably, this heavy system of 
taxation, if reenacted today, would be 
wholly inadequate to produce the reve- 
nues it did under the conditions of 1918 
and we have already increased our taxes 
on the wealthy beyond the burden im- 
posed in 1920—but such increases have 
been and will be productive of little 
revenue. Surtaxes on individuals now 
go as high as 75%. Estate taxes are 
graduated to 70%. 

I repeat: Even the severe rates of the 
1918 Act will be inadequate. Substan- 
tially adequate revenues will be obtained 
only (1) by broadening the base of the 
income tax in line with the British sys- 
tem, and (2) by a general sales tax of 
some form. 

What is the British income tax sys- 
tem? It imposes a 224%% tax on cor- 
porate incomes as compared with our 
present rates of 12146% to 15%. Second, 
it places a normal tax of 22142% on the 
net income of individuals, except that 
on the first $675 of income only % the 
standard rate is paid. The personal ex- 
emption for a married person is only 
$875 instead of $2,500 as in the United 
States, while the exemption for a single 
person is $500 as compared with $1,000 
in the United States. 

Perhaps the best way to compare the 
British system with the Federal system 
is to show the taxes which would be paid 
in Great Britain and in the United 
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States on specimen net incomes of vari- 
ous amounts, assuming a married man 


with no dependents and a maximum 


amount of earned income: 


Income Tax Payable Great Britain and 
United States Compared (British 
pound taken at $5.00) 


Net Great United 
Income Britain States 
$1,500 $26.25 $0 
2,000 67.50 0 
2,500 157.50 0 
3,000 247.50 8 
4,000 427.50 44 
5,000 607.50 80 
7,000 967.50 172 
10,000 1,620.00 415 
14,000 2,760.63 809 
20,000 4,729.38 1,589 
25,000 6,679.38 2,489 
30,000 8,766.88 3,569 
50,000 18,216.88 8,869 
70,000 28,766.88 16,449 
190,000 45,279.38 32,469 
1,000,000 613,529.38 679,044 


It will be noted from the figures just 
given that, while a man with a net in- 
come of $1,000,000 or more pays con- 
siderably more tax in the United States 
than in Great Britain, a man with a 
smaller net income pays a very much 
greater tax in Great Britain. In this 
country a married man with a net income 
of $2,500 pays no tax, in Great Britain 
he pays $157.50, or a tax equivalent 
to more than 6% on his entire net in- 
come. A married man with a net income 
of $4,000 in the United States pays a 
tax of $44, in Great Britain he pays 
$427.50, or nearly 10 times the Federal 
tax. 


The secret of the productivity of the 
British income tax is its broad base, 
which makes practically every one 
steadily employed pay a tax. 

The receipts from the British income 
and surtax for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1935, amounted to $1,400,- 
000,000. The Federal income and surtax 


receipts for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935, amounted to $1,099,000,000. In 
other words, British income tax reve- 
nues exceeded Federal income tax reve- 
nues by more than 27%, in spite of the 
fact that the population and wealth of 
the United States are about 2% times 
the population and wealth of Great 
Britain. It may be conservatively esti- 
mated that we could double our income 
tax receipts by adopting the British 
system. We could increase our national 
revenue $1,000,000,000 by this method. 
The question I present is: Do you want 
to do so? 

You are all familiar with proposed 
sales taxes. Various forms of sales tax 
are already in force in many of the 
States. We also have as models the 
manufacturers’ sales tax of Canada and 
the turnover tax of France. It would 
not be difficult to design a sales tax 
which would bring in from one-half to 
three-quarters of a billion dollars an- 
nually. 

Thus, if you accept my estimated 
average budget of $6,500,000,000 (which, 
I remind you, is based upon improved 
business conditions), our present system 
of taxation, permitting of no reforms, 
would produce $5,000,000,000; and the 
addition of the British system of income 
tax and a sales tax would produce the 
$1,500,000,000 necessary to balance a 
$6,500,000,000 budget. 

In the fiscal year 1928, the total ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
were $3,643,500,000 in round figures. 
What was this money spent for? 

In 1935, the general expenditures of 
the Government amounted to $3,721,200,- 
000 in round figures, leaving out of ac- 
count trust fund expenditures, and of 
that emergency expenditures amounted 
to about $3,654,600,000. The regular or 
general expenditures of the Government 
were somewhat greater than the total 
expenditures in 1928 of $3,643,500,000 
just accounted for. 

What were the expenditures listed in 
the fiscal year 1935 as emergency ex- 

(Concluded on page 39) 


TABLE III 

Protection to persons and property: 

Regulation of corporations, industries, etc. 10,400,000 

Highways, etc: 

Military, naval and veterans’ insurance ............ceseeeeseeeveees 117,500,000 
Special relief and loans to agriculture ..........0sscccccccccccccces 700,000 
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AM DELIGHTED to be here, among 

those who are engaged in under- 

ground work for the purpose of pro- 
ducing something useful. I am equally 
glad to have severed my relationships 
with those who are engaged in under- 
ground work for the purpose of destroy- 
ing our American system. 

The subject of the New Deal is such 
a large one, there are so many phases 
of it which might be discussed to ad- 
vantage, there are even so many phases 
of this question of public spending that 
might be discussed to advantage, that I 
feel a certain amount of difficulty in 
knowing exactly how to approach it. It 
is very much like a crystal, with each 
face bearing a definite relationship to 
every other, with each molecule having a 
definite mathematical ratio to every 
other. I suppose the best way I can do 
it is to approach it in somewhat the same 
fashion that I have approached it before. 

I am not going to discuss, this after- 
noon, the efforts to cure the evils of 
inflation, where we had an inflation, with 
more of the same thing. I am not going 
to discuss the efforts to cure the evils of 
excessive debt by incurring more debt. 
I am not going to discuss the efforts to 
cure the evils of high tariffs by raising 
them, through devaluing the currency. I 
am not going to discuss the complete pic- 
ture of Socialism, which the various acts 
of the New Deal go to paint, of the per- 
fect design which each one makes when 
fitted into each other one, except to say 
that in the field of monetary and fiscal 
policy it parallels absolutely what was 
done in Soviet Russia after the fall of 
the Kerensky regime, where first they 
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confiscated gold, then socialized banking 
deposits and finally spent the currency 
into destruction. 

Sut | am going to speak of this spend- 
ing policy. I am amazed, sometimes, at 
the extent to which human minds lose 
their sense of proportion and become ac- 
commodating, temporarily at least, to 
things which are essentially bad. This 
matter of spending policy brings that 
amazement home to me, just as the period 
from ’27 and ’28 to ’29 created the same 
amazement. You may recall that in 1927 
there were a great many people through- 
out the country who held that the stock 
market was too high. You may recollect 
that by 1928 there had been a substan- 
tial number of desertions from that army 
of believers. And you probably will re- 
call that by 1929, almost everybody had 
become convinced that the new era had 
really dawned. Unfortunately for them, 
they became convinced just a few months 
too early. 

So it was with spending. In 1931, we 
experienced a deficit of more than $900,- 
000,000 (and may I here interpolate that 
I am giving these deficits with sinking 
fund included), and there was consider- 
able apprehension about it. I recollect 
that in Congress in the spring of 1932, 
many months were consumed in devising 
ways and means of bringing the budget 
into balance, because the Congress was 
then thoroughly aware of the inherent 
dangers in an unbalanced budget. 

During the fiscal year 1932, we experi- 
enced a deficit of over three billions of 
dollars, and yet there was not quite so 
much apprehension then as there was in 
the previous year. In 1933, we experi- 
enced another deficit, of more than three 
billion dollars, and yet it was only a few 
weeks later that we embarked gleefully 
upon a policy of great spending. In 1934 
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we experienced a deficit of almost fuur 
billion dollars, and yet there seemed to 
be almost no apprehension at all. And 
during the fiscal year 1935, just closed, 
we incurred a deficit of more than three 
and a half billions, and now we are told 
blithefully and with a smile that the 
deficit for the fiscal year 1936, ending 
next June, will exceed four and a half 
billion dollars. 

I sometimes wonder whether anyone 
living comprehends what a billion dollars 
is. I must confess to my own inability 
to appreciate what it amounts to. The 
only way I have been able to envision 
what a billion dollars is, is to try to think 
of the years of toil and effort by many 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
which must go to produce a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of goods and services. 

It is not a small sum of money, and it 
takes almost indefinable effort to produce 
goods and services which command a bil- 
lion dollars in the market. 

And yet we have already, during five 
years, incurred an accumulated deficit of 
more than fourteen billions of dollars, 
and during six years, according to 
budget estimates, and the statement of 
the President, our accumulated deficit 
will approach twenty billions of dollars. 

These are stupendous sums, when one 
stops to think of them, but that is not 
all. These deficits, with the exception of 
the one incurred in the fiscal year 1931, 
are in relation to income greater than 
any deficit which has been incurred by 
any government since the collapse of 
Russia and the Russian currency in 1921. 
There is no modern government today 
which is incurring a deficit as large as 
ours, in relation to its income. For four 
successive years, our deficits have been 
greater than 100 percent of our income, 
and for the fifth year it will be more 
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than 125 percent of our income. The size 
of these deficits alone is enough to create 
apprehension. But there is another fea- 
ture of them that is worth discussing. 
It is interesting to note that Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation expendi- 
tures, which in part are returnable or 
repayable, accounted for a very large 
part of the deficit during the fiscal years 
32, ’33, and ’34. And it is interesting 
further to note that during the fiscal 
year 1935 just closed, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation expenditures 
amounted to but 15 percent of the total 
three and a half billion dollar deficit in- 
curred. And it is further interesting to 
note that of the four and a half billion 
dollar deficit prognosticated for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, not one single solitary 
cent will be accounted for by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation expenditures. 
To state the case one way, one can say 
that while the deficits have been rising, 
despite an alleged recovery, a semblance 
of recovery, the expenditures which go 
to make up the deficit and which are 
returnable have been diminishing. Or 
the case can be stated another way. Re- 
construction Finance Corporation expen- 
ditures do not necessarily create vested 
interests. But the type of expenditure 
incurred for public works and relief do 
create vested interests. For what is first 
taken as charity is subsequently de- 
manded as a right, and we have had 
much experience of that in our history. 
So another way of stating the case is to 
say that while the deficits have been 
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rising, that portion of them incurred by 
expenditures which do not incur vested 
interests have been decreasing, while that 
portion of them which have been incurred 
and which do incur or create vested in- 
terests have been increasing. 

But there is another aspect of these 
deficits which should command attention. 
The amount expended for relief and pub- 
lic works has increased more than 600 
percent between the fiscal years 1932 and 
1935, and almost 800 percent between 
1932 and the fiscal year 1936. And this 
despite those who would attempt to de- 
fend the spending policy on the ground 
that as we have recovery, relief and 
public works expenditures will be dimin- 
ished. We have had something of a 
recovery, and yet relief and_ public 
works expenditures have been constantly 
increasing. 

More than that, the expenditures on 
public works have been continued, despite 
past experience with them. There is 
nothing new about public works. Presi- 
dent Hoover tried them during the fiscal 
year 1933. He expended almost $500,- 
000,000. And the total amount of em- 
ployment, direct and indirect, which was 
granted was less than 300,000 men. In 
spite of that experience, confirmed by 
Great Britain’s, France’s, and every 
other country’s which under a _ profit 
system has attempted public works as 
a method for relieving unemployment 
the present administration continued in 
the same path, and as the result of an 
expenditure of two and a half billions 
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for a period of three years on public 
works, the total employment, direct and 
indirect, will not exceed 700,000 men. 

There is another aspect of this spend- 
ing policy which deserves attention, and 
that is the matter of relief. I do not 
know how to explain what I am going 
to say. I will merely give you the facts. 
There are approximately 20,000,000 
people on relief. Of that number, 8,000,- 
000 are in agricultural and rural com- 
munities, where the unemployment prob- 
lem is the least; and 4,000,000, out of a 
total negro population of approximately 
11,000,000, are negroes. I do not know 
how to explain those figures. The only 
explanation that I can make is that the 
figures themselves evidence an irrespon- 
sible administration of public monies for 
the purpose of preventing starvation. 

When one puts all of these different 
factors together, one must conclude 
(there is no other conclusion that a per- 
son can reach) that the administration 
in power in Washington is an irrespon- 
sible spending government, and that its 
spending is being undertaken by those 
who have no knowledge of how wealth is 
produced and who perhaps care less. 

I have not mentioned here another im- 
portant item which has been overlooked, 
and that is the item of contingent liabili- 
ties. I venture the statement that no 
living man knows what the contingent 
liabilities of the Federal Government are. 
They at least exceed six billions of dol- 
lars. How much more than that they 
amount to, no one can tell. Given an- 
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other deflation, as there must be whether 
we suffer from a credit inflation or a 
currency inflation, those contingent lia- 
bilities guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment must become direct liabilities, at 
the very time when the Federal Govern- 
ment has no credit with which to pay 
them. 

The magnitude of these accumulated 
deficits is enough to create real fear as 
to the security of our Government and 
of our people. I say that because at all 
times, under all circumstances, under all 
suns and under all moons, in all climates 
and under all geographical circum- 
stances, wherever governments have 
continuously spent more than they have 
taken in, they have destroyed either in 
whole or in part their currency. And 
there is not one single solitary exception 
throughout the history of mankind. 

Whenever governments have attempted 
it, the defenders of the experiment have 
always claimed that conditions were dif- 
ferent, just as they now claim that con- 
ditions are different. But whatever the 
claims of the defenders have been, with- 
out exception, wherever history records 
excessive spending on the part of gov- 
ernments, one finds either a wholly or a 
partially destroyed currency. 

The social significance of a destroyed 
currency is great. A destroyed currency, 
even a partially destroyed currency, in- 
flicts intense pain and suffering, great 
poverty, not on the speculator and the 
very wealthy, for they may have the in- 
telligence to hedge and to escape, but on 
the great middle class, on the laborer, 
the competent laborer, on the widow, and 
the person who is drawing some sort of 
a pension. They are the ones who are 
crucified on the cross of a destroyed 
currency. 

And almost all destroyed currencies 
have arisen out of government deficits. 
It was government deficits that compelled 
the devaluation of the denary, in the 
Roman history. It was government defi- 
cits that destroyed the franc in France, 
during the days of that father of the 
Mississippi Bubble, John Law. It was 
government deficits that destroyed the 
franc again, during the early days of the 
French Revolution. It was government 
deficits that destroyed the German mark 
during the post-war period of extrava- 
gance. It was government deficits that 
destroyed 80 percent of the French franc 
during the post-war period. It was gov- 
ernment deficits that destroyed 80 per- 
cent of the lira in Italy, during the 
post-war period. It was government 
deficits that destroyed the pfenig in Aus- 
tria, during the post-war period. It was 
government deficits that destroyed the 
dollar during the War of Independence, 
and inflicted more pain and suffering, did 
more damage to our citizens, than the 
combined forces of Great Britain and 
the Hessians. It was government deficits 
that destroyed in part the dollar during 
the Civil War, and it was government 
deficits that laid the foundation for the 
post-war inflation, which had a very pro- 
found effect upon the great majority of 
our people when that inflation came to 
an end. I will defy any living man or 
woman to point out one single solitary 


instance in history in which constantly 
recurring government deficits have not 
resulted in intense poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and even at times the destruction 
of a whole population. 

That is what experience teaches. But 
there is a reason for it. In government 
there are vested two powers, that is in 
federal governments. The first is the 
power to appropriate and to expend pub- 
lic money, and the second is the power 
to manufacture money. And whenever 
governments, through deficits, reach the 
point where they can no longer borrow, 
they resort to their second power, the 
power to manufacture money. It is the 
exercise of that power which destroys 
the currency and destroys a people. 

This has been done throughout history 
in many different ways. It was first 
done by clipping coins, by devaluing 
them. Then governments resorted to the 
manufacture of paper. During more 
modern times they have issued their ob- 
ligations to central banks, and the central 
banks have printed the money. But 
expedient has been, and 
form the experiment was 
undertaken, however disguised and con- 
cealed the method, the effect has always 
been the same. Now we have concocted 
a modification of the most recent of these 
methods. Doubtless at some other time 
in history some fourth-class college pro- 
fessor has been able to think of the same 
ingenious device, but at any rate, we are 
now employing it. It is the device of 
compelling commercial banks to take ob- 
ligations, first, by creating conditions 
under which ordinary commercial enter- 
prises do not seek bank credit, by in- 
stilling the man who is engaged in pro- 
ductive enterprise with fear, the fear 
that inhibits him from asking of the bank 
credit. Secondly, by intimidating the 
banks through the various methods which 
the administration now has within its 
control, such, for example, as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; such, for 
example, as threats as made by the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank him- 
self in the hearing before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
take over all the commercial banks of the 
country. By such methods, the adminis- 
tration has compelled the banking system 
to take its obligations. It has not sold 
its obligations to the public. Savings 
have not absorbed the obligations which 
have been issued to finance these huge 
deficits. The method employed has been 
just as inflationary in the long run as 
though money had been issued in the 
first instance. For in most instances, 
what has been done is that the Federal 
Government has taken its obligation to 
a commercial bank and received upon the 
books of that bank a credit against which 
the Government has drawn its check 
which has circulated around in the pay- 
ment of its obligations, its debts, its cur- 
rent expenditures, and has come back 
into another bank or the same bank to 
build up bank deposits. 

If you have any doubt that this is 
exactly what has happened, examine 
carefully the growth of bank deposits 
and compare the growth of bank deposits 
with the acquisition by the banks of gov- 
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ernments. Approximately 80 percent of 
the obligations issued by the Federal 
Government to finance its deficits have 
gone into the hands of the commercial 
banks. 

The first three of these four methods 
which governments employ, whenever 
they reach the point at which they can 
no longer borrow, brings about an im- 
mediate currency inflation, and the effect 
is almost always instantaneous. The 
process of impoverishing a people com- 
mences almost immediately, at first 
slowly, with gathering momentum as the 
years go on. The fourth is more in- 
sidious, the method which we are now 
employing. It lays the basis for a credit 
inflation, which ultimately may pass on 
into a currency inflation. But even if it 
never reaches that stage, it is inevitably 
followed by an intense deflation, a forced 
liquidation of the debts incurred during 
the inflation, a falling price level, and 
in this instance, because the banks hold 
$14,000,000,000 of the Government debt, 
a broken banking system. Because with 
the deflation, Government obligations 
must depreciate, and a 15 percent de- 
preciation in the value of Government 
obligations will make almost 80 percent 
of the banking institutions in the United 
States bankrupt. And at the same time 
there will be no Government credit with 
which these unemployed can be given 
subsistence. 

I repeat what I have said on previous 
occasions. The social and economic con- 
sequences of such a catastrophe must 
compel profound social and economic 
changes within our country, and may, 
and probably will, compel the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship. For if a dicta- 
torship was necessary in the spring of 
1933 (and I call your attention to the 
fact that in effect it was created by the 
delegation of all congressional power to 
the executive branch), how much more 
necessary will it be in a crisis like this, 
arising out of the present fiscal policy, 
which confronts us? The situation is no 
better. If we have a currency inflation 
it will be followed by the same deprecia- 
tion of government and exactly the same 
social and economic changes. 

This is not theory. This is experience. 
It was because of the destruction of the 
currency and the inflation and the defla- 
tion in France in 1789, that the French 
Revolution went to the extremes which 
it did, that blood flowed in the streets of 
Paris, and the guillotine was established. 
In Russia, it has been frankly admitted 
by a member of the Soviet Government 
in a book dedicated to the Commissaire 
of Finance, written by Kovansky, that 
government’s spending and the conse- 
quent destruction of the ruble was a 
more effective instrument, a more effec- 
tive weapon in establishing the Soviet 
regime securely in Russia, than all the 
machine guns, all the concentration 
camps and all the gas bombs that were 
used. And he goes on to confirm what 
I have just said about the Revolution in 
France. I doubt that it can be success- 
fully denied that Hitler in Germany 
would today be an impossibility had not 
the middle class been destroyed by the 
post-war Germanic inflation. 
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Lenin once said, “Give me the power 
to spend the currency into destruction, 
and I will determine what sort of a so 
cial and economic system will be estab- 
lished.” In the University of Moscow 
it is expressly taught that one of the 
great obstacles to the establishment of 
the communistic regime throughout the 
world is American savings, and that the 
most effective way of removing that ob- 
stacle is for the Federal Government 
within the United States to continue to 
spend and spend and spend. In other 
words, to continue to do what the pres- 
ent administration has done. 

No government can destroy its cur- 
rency without inflicting such pain, such 
suffering, such poverty upon its people, 
that profound social and economic 
changes follow in its wake. 

Don’t be beguiled into the belief that 
we are immune from any such catas- 
trophe. Other countries in history have 
been relatively as rich as we are. Other 
countries which have pursued the same 
course, and yet the end has been the 
same. There are some, however, who 
say that we are too wealthy, that our per 
capita tax is but a fraction of the per 
capita tax in Great Britain. The ‘facts 
are that our per capita tax in the United 
States is $79, while in Great Britain it 
is $91. Then there are others who say 
that our per capita debt is so much less 
in this country, that we can stand the 
same per capita debt that they have in 
Great Britain, assuming that the vested 
interests created by spending can easily 


be divested. Is there any experience to 
confirm that assumption? But quite ir- 
respective of that, let’s look at the facts. 

In 1862, we were compelled to issue 
greenbacks, to finance the Civil War. 
The circumstances here are quite dif- 
ferent from the circumstances in Great 
Britain. They have as many taxpayers, 
federal income taxpayers, as they have 
beneficiaries of government spending, al- 
most twice as many. Here we have 
about one-fifth as many federal income 
taxpayers as there are beneficiaries of 
government spending. And there are 
others who say that our gold stocks are 
a great protection. They would be, if 
they were put to use, but are they being 
put to use? Is there any man in this 
audience who can go to the treasury of 
the United States and demand payment 
in gold? Is there any man here who 
can hold in his possession gold? We 
are on a completely irredeemable paper 
basis, even to the extent of denying to 
American citizens the right to sue the 
Government in the Court of Claims fou 
any damages accruing to them as the 
result of the repudiation of the gold 
clause contract. Can you imagine a 
country being on a more irredeemable 
paper basis than the one we are now 
on? Of what use is the gold? At some 
future time, when some man, whose 
courage will be tested to the very ut- 
most, attempts to pick up the chips that 
have been scattered all over the back- 
yard by this administration, that gold 
will be of value, but to prevent a calam- 


ity as long as it is not being put to use, 
it is of no service whatsoever. It might 
just as well be zine or cowhides or shoes 
or any other imperishable object. 

There are others who say, “Well, we 
spend to win a war; why not spend to 
win a depression?” It makes no differ- 
ence for what purpose the Government 
spends. It is the act of spending that 
destroys the currency, whether it be for 
the purpose of waging a war or whethe1 
it be for the purpose of curing a de- 
pression. It is the spending which ulti- 
mately destroys a currency. Then there 
are others who say, “Ah! But we have a 
double budget, and one budget is in bal- 
ance.” That is a creation of romantic 
minds, a fiction of those who refuse to 
face reality. What difference does it 
make whether one budget is in balance 
and the other one is not? The spending 
goes on, notwithstanding, and it is the 
spending which destroys the currency. 

Then there are others who say, “Given 
a recovery, the expenditures will dimin- 
ish.” In 1920, we collected the greatest 
amount of revenue we ever collected, 
and the exemptions were lower and the 
normal rates higher, and taxes were 
piled upon taxes, when we were enjoying 
full industrial production, with no un- 
employment, and the revenue amounted 
to $6,600,000,000. The present adminis- 
tration blithely, almost jovially, contem- 
plates an expenditure of $8,500,000. 

Is there any evidence to indicate that 
expenditures will fall with recovery? 

(Cconcluded on page 33) 
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INDUSTRY 


and the 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Program* 


By H. C. JACKSON} 


N A SKETCHY way an attempt will 

be made to give a short summary 

of the most important provisions of 
the Social Security Act, a few facts con- 
cerning itS administration, and some 
observations on the probable effects on 
industry and the general public. 

The act contains 11 titles, of which 5 
relate to grants to states for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
maternal and child welfare, aid to the 
blind, and public health work. The ap- 
propriations by the Federal Government 
for these state aids are limited to ninety- 
five and a half million dollars during the 
first year, but are limited only by the 
needs of the states in so far as old-age 
assistance and child welfare are con- 
cerned during succeeding years. It is 
estimated that these grants will reach 
somewhere between $750,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 per year by 1980, all of 
which must come from general taxation. 
The appropriations for grants to the 
states by the Federal Government for 
old-age assistance are designed to assist 
the states in carrying out their pension 
laws and to make Federal assistance 
available to care for the aged and needy 
persons who are out of employment or 
who will reach the age of 65 before ample 
retirement benefits elsewhere provided in 
the law are available. 

The balance of the Social Security Act 
deals with the more important features 
relating to the old-age pensions for em- 
ployed individuals and unemployment 
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compensation, together with the levies to 
make these possible, and I will confine 
my remarks to these two principal 
subjects. 

We all expect to be old some day, so 
we will personally be interested in the 
old-age benefits payable by the Federal 
Government under this act. Generally 
speaking, in order to receive these bene- 
fits an individual must be at least 65 
years of age and have received total 
wages with respect to employment after 
December 31, 1936, and before settlement 
of not less than $2,000, the benefits to 
begin on the date he attains the age of 
65, or on January 1, 1942, whichever is 
later, but in no event does he receive 
any benefits while he is gainfully em- 
ployed. In other words, in order to re- 
ceive the benefits it is necessary for a 
qualified individual to cease work. How- 
ever, if these benefits are not paid during 
the life of a qualified individual, the Gov- 
ernment will pay to his estate an amount 
equal to 314 percent of the total wages 
which the deceased party has earned sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1936, but limit- 
ing such wages for the purpose of the 
computation to a maximum of $3,000 in 
any year. If an individual is employed 
in agricultural labor, domestic service, 
crew of a vessel, or is in the employ of 
a charitable institution or of the United 
States Government, or of a political sub- 
division, he is not subject to the old-age 
benefit provisions of the act, or to the 
levies imposed therefor. 

In order to support the old-age benefits 
provided by the act, taxes on gross pay 
roll, except on amounts in excess of 
$3,000 to any one individual in any year, 
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are levied, starting in the year 1937. 
These taxes are at the rate of 2 percent 
of such pay roll for the year 1937, and 
increase to 6 percent in the year 1949. 
One-half of these taxes is paid by the 
employer and the other half is paid by 
the employe having this amount deducted 
from his income by the employer, who in 
turn pays it to the Government. 

It is probable that there will be some 
40,000,000 employed individuals who will 
eventually be affected by the old-age 
security provisions of this act. The 
amount which any person will receive 
monthly after the age of 65 depends on 
his earnings per year and the number of 
years he has been employed since Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. The maximum amount 
which anyone can receive is $85 per 
month retirement benefit. In order to 
receive this benefit an individual must 
have been employed 45 years and have 
received a level monthly wage of not less 
than $250. To give a general idea of the 
monthly annuity payable under the act, 
the following examples are quoted: 

After 10 years of employment at a 
monthly wage of $100, an individual 
would be entitled to $22.50 per month 
annuity, and at a level wage of $250 a 
month for 10 years he would be entitled 
to $37.50 per month annuity; for 20 years 
at $100 a month wage the annuity would 
be $32.50, and at $250 a month $56.25; 
and for 30 years at $100 a month wage 
the annuity benefit would be $42.50 per 
month, and for $250 a month wage $68.75 
per month. All of these annuities, of 
course, are payable at age 65 and pro- 
vided the individual ceases employment 
at that age. If he dies before reaching 
the age of 65 and has been employed in 
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any occupation not excepted by the law, 
his estate receives 312 percent of his 
total earned wages, considering a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 per year as the wage on 
which the benefits are computed, or if 
he dies before receiving benefit payments 
aggregating 342 percent of his earned 
wages, his estate receives the balance. 
The Social Security Act, and in par- 
ticular the old-age benefit feature, is the 
combined product of a realization by the 
more farsighted industrialists and the 
New Deal social activity of the fact that 
it is not entirely fair for industry to use 
the best years of a man’s life and then, 
at the time when he needs his employ- 
ment most, to say “so long” to him and 
expect his friends, relatives, the com- 
munity or the state to take care of him 
and his family in some makeshift man- 
ner. If the span of useful years of a 
man’s life, as far as industry is con- 
cerned, terminates at or around the age 
65, and if generally speaking industry 
cannot afford to pay the man more than 
sufficient for him and his family to live 
in reasonable comfort, leaving no margin 
for him to save for his old-age security, 
then in all fairness it is necessary that 
industry make some provision to take 
care of this person when he has passed 
his usefulness. Separate corporations 
cannot successfully underwrite a _ pro- 
gram to accomplish this on account of 
the large increase in their cost of op 
eration which would be entailed and 
which would put them at an unfair ad- 
vantage in their competition with other 
firms in the same line of business. Here 
and there exceptionally large corpora- 
tions, recognizing the fairness of guar- 
anteeing old-age security to their 
employes, have instituted pension plans. 
However, at the present time such plans 
do not reach more than 5 percent of the 
employed individuals in this country. By 
the way, it is unfortunate that in the 
present act no reduction in tax liability 
is given to the corporations who have 
these pension plans in effect. However, 


it is expected that proper modification to 
take care of this feature will be 
at the next session of Congress. 


made 


Digressing a moment from discussion 
of the old-age benefit feature, and before 
considering the probable general political 
and economic effects of this act, let us 
explain briefly the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions. Under the present 
act, no compensation will be paid by the 
Federal Government, but the act sets up 
a tax of 1 percent of gross pay roll start- 
ing in the year 1936 and increasing to 
3 percent in 1938 and thereafter, all of 
which is paid by the employer, and pro- 
vides that if any state enacts an unem- 
ployment compensation law conforming 
with certain standards set forth in the 
Federal act, employers may take as a 
credit against their taxes payable to the 
Federal Government under the Federal 
Social Security Act, the amounts paid 
for unemployment compensation to any 
state up to 90 percent of the levy made 
by the Federal Security Act. However. 
bear in mind that if a state has an 
unemployment compensation law which 
does not conform to Federal standards. 
the employer will be compelled to pay 
under both the nonconforming state law 
and the Federal law, or if a state has 
no unemployment compensation law to 
pay under the Federal law, and have his 
employes receive no benefits. 

The taxes which will be required to 
finance this act will amount to more 
annually than levied by any other taxing 
statute, including the income, war and 
excess profits tax acts of 1917 and 1918. 
The ultimate annual tax cost of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act will amount to 
almost $6,000,000,000 by the year 1980. 
The tax cost for the year 1936 will be 
approximately $350,000,000, for 1937 ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, and by 1949 
the annual cost will have progressively 
increased until it will be approximately 
$4,000,000,000. Thereafter, between 194) 
and 1980 it will further increase to a 


point between five and six billion dollars 
per year. 

Of this total staggering annual tax 
cost, the act levies directly against in- 
dustry a payroll tax which will amount 
to, about $2,000,000,000 per year and 
levies directly against the employes a 
pay-roll tax which will amount to about 
$1,000,000,000 per year. In addition to 
these direct taxes, the Government will 
be required to levy a general tax of 
between two and three billion dollars pe: 
year to finance the provisions of the 
present act. 

The natural question is, what will be 
the effect on industry and the country 
in gcnerai of these tremendous additional 
burdens? To start with, it is entirely 
possible that the levies or taxes imposed 
for old-age benefits and for unemploy 
ment insurance may be unconstitutional. 
The old-age benefits apply only to a 
selected group of individuals who may be 
fortunate enough to have employment 
after the effective date of the act, and 
there may be serious question as to 
whether Congress can levy such specifi 
taxes and go into the insurance business 
for the benefit of part of its citizens. 
Aliso as far as unemployment insurance 
is concerned, there is serious question 
whether the levy imposed by Congress 
is a tax or whether it is merely a penalty 
assessed against the employer to compel 
the state in which he is located to pass 
an unemployment insurance act in order 
that the employer can retain 90 percent 
of the imposed levy and pay this to the 
state for the benefit of his employes. 
These questions will in all probability be 
litigated, but industry, generally speak- 
ing, | believe, will for the present comply 
with the provisions of this act without 
legal or moral objection, even though 
some features of it, particularly the 
unemployment insurance feature, will I 
am sure be found inadequate, ineffectual 
and, as will be pointed out, possibly even 
vicious, and also in spite of the fact that 
the administration of this act will involve 
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a bureaucracy and red tape which will 
undoubtedly create endless jobs for po- 
litical office-holders and make our present 
Federal bureaus seem as pigmies in 
comparison. 

After all, the direct tax or levy is 
uniform and will be a constant item of 
cost for industry as a whole, with a mini- 
mum of inequalities. On this kind of a 
set-up the only way in which industry 
in general can maintain its existence and 
earn the requisite return on its invest- 
ment is to consider this an additional 
item of cost which must be recovered in 
the selling price. In other words, a uni- 
form tax of this nature must eventually 
be paid by the consumer. However, when 
the price which the consumer is required 
to pay for the products of any industry 
becomes excessive, so that sales decline, 
industry may find itself compelled either 
to reduce the number of employes or to 
cut wages to the extent that the addi- 
tional tax cost of this act is building up 
consumer sales resistance. I would ex- 
pect that this practice would be more 
prevalent in times of depression, when 
competition is particularly keen and em- 
ployment hard to get. At that time cer- 
tain employers of labor will undoubtedly 
try to have these taxes absorbed by their 
employes in order to place the employer 
in a relatively better competitive situa- 
tion. However, I feel sure that industry 
as a whole, and certainly so-called “big 
business,” will stand 100 percent behind 
the Social Security Act for the present, 
without any chiseling. At a later date 
there may be disaffections among em- 
ployers on account of the results of the 
unsound unemployment compensation 
feature in the act. 

For just a minute let’s consider the 
problem of the Government’s administra- 
tion of this act and how effectual the 
present taxing rates will be in building 
up a reserve which will be sufficient to 
pay the required benefits. First as re- 
vards administration. As stated before, 
there will be some 40,000,000 employed 


individuals who will be subject to the 
old-age benefit and unemployment insur- 
ance features of this act. For each one 
of these individuals the Government must 
keep at least two ledger accounts, which 
means that there will be 80,000,000 ledger 
accounts to be kept current by a new 
crop of political office-holders. If John 
is employed one day in the year 
1937, his employer will pay a tax on the 
wages which he paid John Jones and will 
deduct from the amount he paid John 
the tax which Jones must pay to 
the Government under this act. The em- 
ployer will then report the total amount 
he paid to Jones for his labor that day 


Jones 


Jones 


and will pay the tax, both for himself 
and for Jones, on the sum which Jones 
earned. This then entitles Mr. Jones to 
at least two ledger accounts with the 
Federal Government to keep track of 
these items. This employment might 
have taken place in San Francisco. 
Later on Mr. Jones turns up in Miami 


and gets one day’s employment, and his 
employer must go through the same 
routine and the Government must, upon 
receipt of the employer’s report from 
Miami, locate the ledger accounts of Mr. 
John Jones of San Francisco, who pre- 
viously has worked one day. Suppose 
this goes on until Mr. Jones has worked 
five days over a protracted period, and 
each employment being in a different lo- 
cality, requiring the searching of records, 
in order to locate this gentleman’s 
accounts. Under the act as now drawn, 
Mr. would neither be entitled to 
any unemployment compensation benefits, 
nor to an old-age pension, but it is neces- 
sary under the act to keep track of these 
amounts of wages earned, because when 
Mr. Jones becomes 65 years of age or 
dies and proper proof is presented to the 
Government, the Government owes Mr. 

x his estate, as the case may be, 
312 percent of the total wages which he 
earned in the five days which he worked, 
and if Mr. Jones earned as much as $3 
a day, or a total of $15 over the period, 


etc., 


Jones 


Jones. ‘ 
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he or his estate would be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Government a total sum 
of cents. 

Of course, the absurdity of this is ap- 
parent and the practical impossibility of 
keeping track of these itinerant indi- 
viduals who intermittently are employed 
is going to make impossible the adminis- 
tration of the act with respect to these 
provisions. 

Now aside from the mere mechanics 
of administration, how is the act going 
to work from a financial point of view? 
Are the taxes which are levied to vitalize 


the benefits afforded going to be suffi- 
cient? Point number one in the consid- 


eration is that the Government in com- 
puting actuarily the taxes which they 
have imposed in order to furnish the 
money to pay the benefits required by 
the act have considered that the amounts 
collected from these taxes in excess of 
the amounts currently required to pay 
benefits will be set aside in a reserve 
fund which in turn will be invested in 
securities of the United States or guar- 
anteed by the United States, which will 
earn interest and such interest be added 
to the reserve fund. On this basis the 
Government figures that they will have 
enough money to pay the old-age benefits. 
As far as the public at large is con- 
cerned and taxpayers in general, it must 
be borne in mind that the interest which 
the Government is going to add back to 
the reserve fund to pay these benefits can 
only be secured by taxation from indus- 
try and the general public. What hap- 
pens is that the Government is taking 
out of its left-hand pocket money to pay 
interest on this fund into its right-hand 
pocket, but the lamentable feature is, the 
only way the money can get into the 
Government’s left-hand pocket is through 
taxation of the general public. There- 
fore industry and everybody else must 
consider that, in addition to the taxes 
which are specifically assessed for the 
purpose of making possible the benefits 
under this act, they are also paying at 
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least three-quarters of a billion dollars 
per year for state aids and a large 
amount in taxes in order to build up a 
fictitious interest account in the social- 
security reserve. That interest alone by 
1970, which must be collected in taxes 
from the general public, will amount to 
$1,000,000,000. Bear in mind that the 
reason that the additional taxes must be 
levied in order to pay the interest is be- 
cause the Government must invest the 
funds received through specific taxes 
levied against the employer and employe, 
in United States Government securities 
or securities guaranteed by the United 
States Government. 

Further, remember that the reserve 
which is to be accumulated and invested 
in these Government securities will total 
the staggering sum of $33,000,000,000 by 
1970. In other words, between now and 
1970, in order to make available for the 
Government to invest this amount of 
money in United States securities, it is 
going to be necessary to increase the 
public debt by a considerable portion of 
this $33,000,000,000. The implication of 
this act is to commit the Government to 
a continuing increase in the public debt 
which can only be accomplished by in- 
creased annual public expenditures. The 
invitation to a public spending orgy is 
written by Congress in this act, and if 
followed can only end in wild inflation 
or a socialistic form of Government with 
everybody on the public pay roll. 

On top of all this, also consider that 
on the best available figures the amount 
collected in specific taxes, plus the in- 
terest paid to the Government by itself, 
will by the year 1980 be less than the 
total benefit payments paid out currently. 
In other words, on the best actuarial 
figures now available we are going to 
find that by 1980, if not sooner, there 
will be a deficiency in collections and a 
higher tax will necessarily be levied to 
maintain even the present contemplated 
annuities. It is quite likely that this 
situation will be early recognized and 
levies increased in the relatively near 
future in order to meet this situation. 
Particularly will this be so, because the 
actuarial tables computing these reserves 
have not made allowance for depression 
periods in which the income from pay 
roll taxes will obviously fall far short 
of the estimates. The fact is that it is 
not possible to make a reliable estimate 
of either income or outgo, and therefore 
it is impossible for the act to guarantee 
the old-age benefits provided therein. 

In any discussion of the probable out- 
come of the social-security program now 
embarked upon by the United States, 
some consideration necessarily must be 
given to similar plans which have been 
tried out in other countries, principally 
Germany and Great Britain. Due to the 
wide variance in wage levels, living con- 
ditions, and other factors affecting the 
situation, it is impossible to make a true 
comparison without exhaustive analysis. 
However, the experience in these coun- 
tries foreshadows what may be in store 
for us. The English plan of pensions 
has been in operation in some form since 
1908, and in Germany since about 1889. 
However, at no time has either one of 
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these plans contemplated such large 
benefits and reserves as must be built up 
through our plan. At the present time 
both the English and German reserves 
have been wiped out and the funds are 
in debt to their respective governments, 
and in addition it has been necessary to 
reduce the benefits to the most meager 
allowances. 

After some slight study of the plans 
in Germany and England, and the gen- 
eral effects of these plans on the security 
and temper of the people in those re- 
spective countries, and after some 15 
years’ intermittent exposure to activity 
and administration in Washington, my 
conclusion is that although the old-age 
benefit provisions of the present Social 
Security Act are a laudable attempt to 
correct the social insecurity which has 
grown up in our industrial state, this 
attempt has been prematurely made at 
a time when industry could least afford 
it and has also been poorly executed be- 
cause insufficient study and consideration 
were given to the problem, with the re- 
sult that unless modified to a consider- 
able extent the plan must fall of its own 
weight or lead the country into financial 
and economic excesses which will be 
disastrous. 

As to unemployment compensation, 
there is little question that whatever are 
the taxes which are likely to be charged 
by the states to put unemployment insur- 
ance in effect, they will be entirely in- 
adequate to guarantee any substantial 
amount to unemployed individuals. Even 
if it were desirable to do this, it would 
be impossible to effectively collect suffi- 
cient money from the employers to guar- 
antee over any protracted period of 
unemployment an adequate sum to take 
care of the needs of the unemployed. 
For example, it is estimated that if the 
unemployment compensation provisions 
of the present Security Act had been in 
effect in the various states for 10 years 
prior to the recent depression, the net 
accumulated reserves, after allowing for 
unemployment payments annually to 
those who would be seasonally unem- 
ployed, would not have sufficed for more 
than 18 months of the present depression. 

Wherever tried, unemployment com- 
pensation has been a boomerang and has 
fostered unemployment and _ insecurity 
rather than eliminating it. It is easy to 
understand how a racket in illicit labor 
could be developed in a country which is 
as fertile a territory for rackets as the 
United States. It would be a simple 
matter for unscrupulous employers to 
corral unemployed individuals who were 
receiving unemployment compensation 
and persuade them to work for lower 
wages than normally paid and still main- 
tain their unemployed status because 
such employers would not report these 
individuals as being in their employ- 
ment, which at once would eliminate the 
necessity of the employer paying the old- 
age pension and the unemployment in- 
surance tax on the employe’s wage and 
would give the dishonest employe a 
double income; one from the state unem- 
ployment compensation fund and the 
other from his bootleg employment. This 
type of evasion has been most common 
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in Germany, where it has been practiced 
in a wholesale manner. 

Also where unemployment compensa- 
tion is being paid in times of temporary 
letoffs, there is disposition on the part 
of many employes to collect their fuil 
quota of unemployment compensation 
before seeking reemployment, even when 
available. A law of this kind encour- 
ages evasion and the continued violation 
of a statute which is so easy to violate 
fosters general disrespect for existing 
law and has vicious reactions. This was 
clearly evident in the attempted enforce- 
ment of the prohibition statute, and it 
seems to me that the operation of the 
present unemployment compensation pro- 
visions of the Federal Social Security 
Act, if carried out by the states, will to 
some extent have a similar effect. 

Unemployment insurance in itself has 
undesirable social reactions, but if we 
are going to have unemployment insur- 
ance, then the employe should contribute 
toward it. This would permit more ade- 
quate reserves to meet emergencies than 
is possible if the amount is to be con- 
tributed solely by the employer. As the 
tendency of the employer is to reduce 
costs, the burden of this tax will en- 
courage him to seek short peaks in pro- 
duction with long slack periods in 
between, during which only a_ skeleton 
organization is retained, and will penal- 
ize such employers who attempt to carry 
their employes through times of lessened 
industrial activity. Thus the provisions 
of this act are likely to increase the ills 
of unemployment, rather than to allevi- 
ate them. 

If the Social Security Act in its pres- 
ent form remains the law of the land 
for many years, the ultimate effect is 
bound to be the socialization of industry 
or complete collapse through violent in- 
flation. Before we finish the program 
set up by this act, we'll find practically 
everybody receiving gratuities from the 
Federal Government. When this hap- 
pens, there will be insufficient earning 
power to support the program. During 
the present depression we have seen one 
group after another extract from the 
public till money which they did not earn. 
The hog raisers have been paid bounties 
for not raising hogs, the farmers for not 
raising wheat, the cotton producers fic- 
titious prices for their cotton. We are 
going to see a powerful lobby of veterans 
intimidate Congress and the administra- 
tion into paying a bonus for services for 
which they have already been paid. We 
have seen one group after another exact 
tribute from the country as a whole 
through special tariffs on this and that 
in order to preserve industries which 
cannot endure without these subsidies. 

As long as the aggregate of these 
various groups with their individual sub- 
sidies equalled substantially less than 
the total population so that there still 
remained a sizeable group to work and 
sustain the groups who were taking 
something and giving nothing, there has 
been a chance for the remaining indus- 
try and population to bear the burden. 
Now we witness the first wholesale raid 
on the Public Treasury. We see in the 
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OST timely is the dedication of 
p' the strikingly beautiful Supreme 

Court Building, standing as it 
does in a commanding place in the Capi- 
tol group. As legislators in the future 
look to the east from the Capitol, the 
Supreme Court Building in its beauty 
and grandeur cannot help but command 
the respect intended and due to the ju- 
dicial branch of our Government. Surely 
this was the intention of the founders 
of this nation and surely the presence 
of this magnificent building, especially 
at this time, will have psychological ef- 
fect upon our legislative bodies. 

As the Supreme Court convened on 
the first of October, there were a num- 
ber of tests of the new legislation be- 
fore the court for consideration. In the 
course of the month, action was taken 
on 278 petitions for certiorari (attempts 
to bring cases before the Supreme 
Court). Two hundred and twenty-four 
petitions were denied and 54 petitions 
were granted, and the cases covered 
will be reviewed by the court. Under 
the cases listed for review are those of 
the Hoosac Mills and the TVA. The 
Hoosac Mills case is a test of the va- 
lidity of the AAA processing tax and is 
based on the AAA act as it stood before 
it was amended by the first session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress. These amend- 
ments were made with the intention of 
definitely fixing the constitutionality of 
the Act. The TVA case questions the 
right of the Government to generate 
electric energy and to resell it at retail. 

The Social Security Board authorized 
under the Act enacted by the recent Con- 
gress, is devoting its time to the drafting 
of state unemployment compensation 
plans. Until recently the Board had 
acted only to the extent of supplying in- 
formation to the state legislative bodies 
upon which unemployment compensation 
laws could be drafted. Now the experts 
of the Board are busily engaged in the 
actual preparation of model laws which 
they state will be available for the pub- 
lic and for the interested groups in the 
various states in the near future. It is 
understood that the model plans will in- 
clude three general types which will be 
acceptable under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. 

1. Employer reserve. 

2. Pooled funds based on 
rates. 


fixed tax 


3. Pooled funds to be based on experi- 
ence with tax returns. 

The first type is that adopted as the 
Wisconsin plan followed by the eight 
states which now have unemployment 
compensation statutes. The tax under 
these laws is levied upon the employers 
and is assessed for such periods as are 
necessary to maintain the proper reserve 
account for each individual employer. 
The second type contemplates that either 
the employer or the employer and em- 
ploye jointly shall contribute to a pooled 
fund, with tax rates definitely specified 
in the law and without regard to the 
individual employer’s experience. The 
third type is based upon either employer 
or joint employer and employe contribu- 
tions and provides that the maintenance 
of the reserve account shall be based on 
experience and need. In this method 
the rates of tax are subject to periodic 
change at the discretion of the agency 
in charge. This is the method preferred 
by the staff of the Social Security Board. 

There have been the following appoint- 
ments to the staff of the board: The 
Unemployment Compensation Division 
now has as its head Merril I. Murray, 
formerly Technical Advisor to the Eco- 
nomic Security Committee and a former 
Director of the Minnesota Employment 
Service. When the Board is formally 
organized, following a congressional ap- 
propriation by the second session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, the appoint- 
ment of Executive Director Frank B. 
Bene will be confirmed. He is, at the 
present time, Director of the American 
Public Welfare Association. Other ap- 
pointments are: Thomas E. Eliot, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Board, now associate 
solicitor of the Labor Department; and 
Henry P. Seidemann, to develop an ac- 
counting system for recording benefit 
payments under the title of Coordinator 
for the Board. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
created by the Wagner Act, has received 
four complaints of alleged violations: 
(1) The Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
Inc.; (2) Delaware-New Jersey Ferry 
Company; (3) The United Fruit Com- 
pany; (4) the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany. Beginning October 22, the board, 
with all three members present, heard 
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three days of testimony in the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Ince., case at 
Pittsburgh. An objection on the part of 
the defendant company that the Board 
had no jurisdiction and that the act is 
invalid, was overruled and testimony was 
taken from nine employes alleged to have 
been discharged for union activities. 
Following the hearings the case was 
taken under advisement by the board 
and a decision is expected in November. 
Should the decision uphold the com- 
plaint and the Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., refuse to comply, the pro- 
cedure indicated is that the board will 
cite the defendant to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the District 
of origin on the judgment. If the Cir- 
cuit Court upholds the decision, the de- 
fendants have the alternative of com- 
plying or of being charged with con- 
tempt of court. Defendant may make 
a final appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on _ constitutional 
grounds only, challenging the validity 
of the Act. 

The National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, created under the Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act of 1935 (Guffey 
Act) has proceeded with the issuance of 
general orders containing the “Bitumi- 
nous Coal Code” and a series of forms 
for acceptance of the code and for de- 
veloping the details of organization of 
the 23 district boards throughout the 
country. It is to be noted that on each 
one of these boards, there will be a la- 
bor representative from the United Mine 
Workers of America, which is the only 
labor organization recognized by the 
board. Under the case brought by Pres- 
ident James W. Carter of the Carter 
Coal Company in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, a tempo- 
rary order was granted by the court 
enjoining the coal company from sub- 
scribing to the coal code under the Guf- 
fey Act. The court refused Carter’s 
plea for a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the government from collecting the 
15 percent tax imposed by the Act. Col- 
lection of the 15 percent tax is effec- 
tive as of November 1, and is payable 
beginning January 1. The court ruled 
that Carter must post a $15,000 bond, 
which, in the event the act should be 
held valid, would indemnify the company 
for loss sustained by reason of not sub- 
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OU can believe it or not, but the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration was offered the grounds and buildings ot 


a defunct college by the trustees of the school . . . “so 
that it could raise its own brain-trusters.” 


The offer was turned down flatly. .. . The trustees 
are supposed to have been told “that not only can 
we supply the current consumer demand for brain- 
trusters, but we may have to do some plowing- 
under before election.” . . . 


Once upon a time in the early days of the New Deal re- 
porters saw in Secretary Perkins’ tricorn hat a symbol of the 
department. . . . Everything had at least three sides. . . . The 
Secretary now wears a round hat . . . and the reporters com 


plain there is no point to anything around the department 
now. 


Then there was the new chief of a Government legal di- 
vision whose first interofiice memorandum to his underlings 
stressed the importance of proper punctuation. . . . His lawyers 
are now putting a question mark after everything they write 
regarding a forthcoming New Deal Act before the Supreme 
Court. ..... 


General Hugh Johnson is currently discussing some “lousy 
aspects of this Administration out of unswerving loyalty to 
the President.” ... We'll bet F. D. R. is overjoyed at these 
signs of loyalty... . 


The NRA has been dead three months. . . . 
Payroll for its ''skeleton" force is ten million dollars 
a year. ... Which is probably a new record high 
for professional pallbearer hire at one funeral... . 


The report is that the Administration may not make public 
the replies received from the clergy in answer to the now 
famous President’s letter . . . “that they will be filed away 
for future use.” . . . But copies of some very interesting 
answers are also being filed away by Anti-New Dealers . . 
for use in coming campaigns... 


The sweeping success of the corn-hog referendum wasn’t 
unexpected by Secretary Wallace. . . . But to make it good 
he expressed doubt about prospects at a press conference a 
few days before the vote. . . . Frightened farmers, fearing the 
end of benefit payments, trooped to the polls to roll up 17 to 


Of all things. 


1 majorities in some States... . / And two days later came the 
President’s edict that AAA must be a permanent part of the 
farm program! ... 


Tidbits from the President's latest press confer- 
ence: ... F. D. R. holds aloft a blue pencil, ex- 
plains it's an annual autumn present from the 
budget director, that he is going to use it... . 
And then from the back of the crowded room, 
pipes a correspondent's voice: "Won't you need a 
red one, too?" . . . Everybody laughed, even the 
President... . 


Later the President warns the correspondents to “‘lay off” 
the budget in advance, that he would have a “session” with 
them when it is made up in January. . . . And what, queried 
a reporter, about Prof. Tugwell’s speech that “emergency 
lending agencies would be liquidated and the recoverable as- 
sets applied to the national debt.” . . . The President didn’t 
hesitate... . That was just as wild as the average press story 
ibout the budget, he answered. . . . Again everybody laughed, 
except the President. ... And that’s why a lot of people think 
that Prof. Tugwell will be needed in Geneva when the cam- 
paign rolls around... . 


a 
The Administration continues to set precedents. . . . For 
the first time in the history of the Nation, its Secretary of the 
Treasury was acting President, technically, of course. . . . It 


happened recently when the President was in Hyde Park, Vice 
President Garner in Japan, and Secretary of State Hull at 
Pinehurst. . . . Youngish Henry Morgenthau then became 
the ranking Government official in the Capitol. . . . 


The Federal Housing Administration denies that it “has 
merely scratched the surface” in housing activities. . . . Two 
hundred million of the one billion dollars in loans it has made 
went to “preserve, protect and beautify the surface” through 
painting. ... 

a | 


Secretary of Commerce Roper's office is very 
ornate ... in fact, for a republic, it's rather kingly. 
... It even awes the reporters when they come for 
a press conference. . . . One of them arrived early 
.. . What, queried an attendant, who is as haughty 
as his surroundings, are you waiting for? .. . 
For prosperity to come around the corner, the 
reporter mumbled under his breath. . . . Then, 
answered the attendant, who hadn't heard the 
retort, you had better take a chair. . .. Which, the 
reporter told his colleagues later, is one way of 
catching prosperity at the Commerce Depart- 
ment. ... 
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Reeent Trends in 


Design and Construction 


of Gold and Silver Mills 


By EDWARD 


HE purpose of this paper is to out- 

line modern trends in equipment 

and construction of Milling plants 
for the treatment of Gold and Silver 
ores. It is not intended to cover the 
metallurgical angle, as in recent months 
this phase has been covered by several 
writers. 

Most plants for the treatment of Gold 
and Silver ores are well under 500 tons 
daily capacity, larger ones being the 
exception rather than the rule, so that 
in this paper it is these smaller plants 
which are discussed. 

TESTING 

The proper sampling and testing of 
the ore reserves is naturally the first 
essential to proper plant design. Several 
laboratories capable of performing test 
work are available and this should al- 
ways be the first step in the planning 
of a milling plant. After the testing is 
complete it is just as important that the 
test results be interpreted by engineers 
who have had years of experience in 
more than one area. Only by following 
the above plan can the proper equipment 
be selected and the best and cheapest 
possible plant be erected. 


CRUSHING PLANTS 


Bins are an important factor in a 
properly designed milling plant. They 
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should be of as large capacity, both the 
mine and the crushed ore bin, as is the 
plant capacity per day. This should be 


the minimum. Depending on the mine 
conditions, they should generally be 
much larger. As run of mine ore is 


hard to handle and requires more ex- 
pensive equipment, the larger portion ot 
the ore bin storage ahead of the mill is 
more often found in the crushed ore 
bins. Many designs of bins are used. 
the trend in recent years on this type of 
plant being toward round wood or steel 
bins which are found to give more avail- 
able capacity per dollar. Mines just 
going into production especially, should 
have good tonnage capacity in bins, as 
it will generally be found that the mine 
in its early months of production will 
need this aid to keep the mill running 
full tonnage. 

For coarse ore feeders, the Chain Type 
Ross Grizzly is proving a real advance. 
This should be installed with a variable 
speed, if possible, so that rate of feed 


may be better controlled. For feeding 
of crushed ore the older types of regu- 


lated feeders are still more often used, 
but the vibrating type of feeders are 
being selected for many new plants. 
Primary crushers remain the old 
favorites, either Jaw or Gyratory type. 
[t is not common practice today to spend 
much money in removal of fines from 
primary crushers, if a secondary crushei 


s to be used. 
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In the smaller plants— trates to be shipped, 


say up to 150 tons daily capacity—most 
installations for crushing consist of one 
crusher only to reduce the run of mine 
ore (usually held to 10-inch mine grizzly 


size) to from 4% inch to % inch for 
grinding mill feed. It is found that two 
stage crushing does not pay on this 
size of plant, as, at least, two types of 
crushers, which have been well proven 
in practice, are now available which will 
make such a reduction in one pass. In 
this case it is necessary to remove all 
fines possible ahead of this type of 
crusher. For secondary crushers, the 
Cone type still holds the field. Short 
head type cones also are increasing in 
number where large tonnages are being 
milled, or where the ore is exceptionally 
hard or requires very fine grinding. <A 
newer type of cone crusher is also now 
on the market which takes 10-inch ore 
and reduces it to under % inch in one 
stage. Roller bearing crushers are being 
installed in many of the smaller sized 
plants where one machine does all the 
crushing. 


GRINDING AND CLASSIFICATION CIRCUITS 
WitH AccEssoRY EQUIPMENT 


The Ball and Rod Mills of the past 
are still the chief means used for reduc- 
tion of ore to “milling” size. Depending 
on the tonnage to be milled Secondary 
and even further stages in grinding are 
practiced, the latter, however, seldom 
pays except in tonnages over 1,000 tons 
per day. Many types of grinding cir- 
cuits are used, depending entirely upon 
the nature of the ore and the required 
fineness of the grind. Here the new 
price of the precious metals affects the 
flowsheet. It is nearly always good 
economy to remove any “free” as early 
in the flowsheet as is possible. In orde: 
to accomplish this result many old and 
some new ideas are being used. Among 
these may be mentioned the old familiar 
Amalgamation Plate, and its newer 
children, the various types of amalga- 
mators. Some mills are making the 


majority of their recovery in this man- 
thus lowering the value of concen- 
receiving a 


ner, 
and 
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higher price per ounce for this first 
product made. Where coarse mineral- 
ization is found small screens are often 
placed on the discharge trunnion of the 
grinding mills and the undersize of the 
screens treated by unit cells, tables, 
gold traps, etc. In this way coarse 
mineral is recovered at low cost and if 
“free” gold is thus recovered, it is com- 
mon practice at many plants to treat 
these “super” cons by barrel amalgama- 
tion, grinding pans, etc., and shipping 
the residue along with the balance of 
the concentrates of the plant. Gold 
traps set at several points in the flow- 
sheets are being used more and more. 
Most operations, however, I find, prefer 
such equipment as jigs, unit cells or 
tables for this work due to the fact that 
the latter require less attention and 
work steadily. The older method of col- 
lecting metallics from grinding mills 
and classifiers is still often used in 
smaller plants. The use of the very old 
method of corduroy and other types of 
cloth for the catching of free gold is 
common again today. These are used 
at various points in the flowsheet, the 
most common being between the grind- 
ing mill and the classifier and in the 
tail race. Movable tables of various 
sorts, which tend to clean themselves, 
are also finding more and more use to- 
day. There are many methods used in 
this connection, as pointed out 
above, the intent of all of 
them being to recover as much 
“free” as possible, and early 
in the flowsheet; thus, not 
only insuring the recovery, but 
also giving a larger net price 
per ounce for the metal thus 
recovered. 


The familiar rake type of 
classifiers are most common in 
the grinding circuit. Improved 
types which give less oversize 
in the classifier overflow are 
a new innovation and have 
proven their worth. Heavier 
construction in classifiers is 
the trend today. Spiral types 
of classifiers are also becom- 
ing more of a favorite, espe- 
cially in certain districts where they 
are well known. Now that the older 
method of sand and slime treatment by 
cyanidation is coming back, it should 
be pointed out that for the best possible 
separation a bowl type classifier should 
be used. They will allow of a finer mesh 
being placed in the sand tanks with the 
rate of percolation not being reduced. 
A modern grinding circuit for gold and 
silver ores requires the ability of per- 
sons with long experience in milling if 
the best possible layout for a particular 
ore is to be obtained. 


CONCENTRATION 


As pointed out above, today, a cer- 
tain portion of the concentration is 
often done in the grinding circuit. 
Gravity methods are seldom used today 
as the chief method for the concentra- 
tion of an ore, however, they are still 
used as an accessory to other means of 
concentration. 
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Tables and jigs mentioned above are 
examples of this practice. On some ores 
the removal of a small portion of the 
mineral content by gravity means has 
allowed much better metallurgical re- 
sults and operating costs for the balance 
of the ore. An example of this is where 
cyanicides have been removed from cy- 
anide plant circuits with resultant lower 
cyanide consumption on the balance of 
the ore. 

Flotation is perhaps still the most 
often used process for the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. It is better known 
today than is cyanidation. It costs less 
to build a flotation plant than any other 
type, and it also gives lower operating 
costs. Due to the above reasons, very 
often flotation plants are installed for 
the treatment of gold-silver ores where 
cyanide plants would give far better 
economic returns. However, there is no 
question but that flotation plants are 
the best for many ores. Mechanical 
types of flotation machines are prac- 
tically always installed. Many types 
are on the market and all have some 
merit at least. However, it behooves 
one to select machines which are well 
built and give a high degree of agitation 
and aeration. On gold and silver ores, 
conditioners are often needed and will 
allow of less flotation equipment being 
installed. Reagents used are the same 


350-ton Flotation Plant 


as in the past few years in most cases. 
Some new ones, however, have been 
developed. In this connection operators 
should keep in touch with developments 
as they may lead to better savings 
and/or lower reagent costs. 

For example, within the past year, 
two new applications have come to my 
attention, powdered coal having raised 
the extraction of one plant treating a 
badly oxidized gold-silver ore by 10 per 
cent and also increased the grade of 
concentrates. At another, lead acetate 
has been found to be of great aid. 

Simplicity of design in flotation plants 
will be found to give far better operat- 
ing as well as capital costs. 


CYANIDATION 


Cyanidation is again meeting with 
favor due chiefly to the higher economic 
returns which may often be made from 
a gold-silver ore by this method, with 
the new conditions which cover the sale 
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of concentrates and precipitates or bul- 


lion. This phase has been well covered 
by many writers. The higher capita! 
and operating expense of a cyanide 


plant as vs. a flotation plant should be 
carefully investigated, as it will be 
found that more often the cyanide plant 
will give the larger net returns undei 
existing conditions. 

All sliming is the most popula: 
method. It gives a simple flowsheet as 
vs. sand-slime treatment, and this facto) 
appeals to many operators. At some 
plants it has been found that, by re- 
moval of the primary slime and the 
treatment of this slime separately, o 
the by-passing of it at once to the 
treatment plant, economies will result. 
This is just another example of the 
progress in recent years, and also calls 
attention to the fact that one cannot 
have too broad an experience if the 
plant is to be properly designed and the 
best results obtained. 

Sand leaching and agitation of the 
slimes portion is also coming back. It 
has been found in several recent in- 
stallations that this method will give as 
good extraction of the values, at a lowe) 
operating and capital cost. In this 
connection, again it should be pointed 
out that good classification is essentia! 
for the best possible sand leach condi- 
tions. If classification for this purpose 
is properly carried out, finer 
sizes can be introduced safely 
in the leaching tanks. 

Equipment in use today fol- 
lows in many cases along es- 
tablished lines of past years. 
The familiar types of rake 
thickeners are still in use in 
most plants. Spiral type 
rakes which allow of the pulp 
being collected at the cente: 
in one revolution are finding 
favor at many plants. Prac- 
tically all plants use a decant- 
ing thickener ahead of the 
agitators where grinding in 
solution is practiced, as is 
usually the case. 


A new innovation where 
building costs are high is 
washing tray thickeners of multiple 


decks. These should not be confused 
with the older type of tray thickener. 
In all slime plants many methods are 
in use for the washing of the pulp. The 
older counter current method is often 
used, especially where the tanks do not 
need to be placed under cover. Climate 
is a larger factor in the proper decision 
of the washing flow-sheet, as the various 
possible methods require various sizes 
of buildings. In colder climates the 
tendency has been to use more and more 
filters for this purpose; more recently, 
however, the tendency seems to be back 
to the thickeners. 

The use of, at least, one filter at the 
end of a string of thickeners is perhaps 
the most common. At some plants two 
filters in series with repulpers between 
them are used. Most engineers feel 
that one filter should be used for posi- 
tive wash before the slime tails are 


discharged. Diaphragm pumps on the 
thickeners are practically always used, 
and today, improvements have also been 
made on these pumps. 

Slime 
plants. 
with 


presses are in use at 
They give positive results, and 
sufficient capacity installed, will 
allow of any degree of washing desired 
to reeqver the dissolved values and cy- 


some 


anide. The higher the grade of ore, the 
better the washing, which should be 
done on the slimes. The Butters and 


Moore types of filters are also coming 
back in certain localities. 

The old types of mechanical agitators 
are in use today at many new, as well 
as the older plants. New types of agi- 
tators which tend to give a higher de- 
eree of agitation and aeration are also 
popular and are being installed in many 
plants. Practically no new installations 
contain Pachuca and similar types of 
agitators in the United States. Most 
operators hold to the idea that the more 
air the better, during the agitation 
period, 

On certain ores roasting is still re- 
quired, especially the tellurides. Excep- 
tionally high extractions are being made 
on most difficult ores where roasting 
proceeds cyanidation. Roasters should 
not be installed, however, unless there 
is no other method 
extractions. 


of obtaining good 

Nearly all plants turn to the Merrill- 
Crowe process for clarification and pre- 
cipitation of the pregnant solutions. 
New developments which have met with 
vreat favor include the new low level 
type plants which are almost fool-proof 
and which give the best of clarification 
and precipitation result at low costs on 
practically all ores. On some ores, the 
precipitation press is still the best bet, 
but in very unusual cases. High grade 


zine dust is used in most plants for 
precipitation. 
CYANIDATION OF FLOTATION 


CONCENTRATES 


Here again the new economic condi- 
tions have lead to plants for the cyanida- 
tion of flotation concentrates being in- 
stalled at many mines. Saving of 
freight and treatment charges plus 
higher market value per ounce of gold 
or silver being the cause. Such plants 
should never be installed without proper 
testing having been done on commercial 
flotation concentrates produced from the 
main plant. Neglect of this precaution 
has lead to the failure of several such 
installations. It is just as essential, 
if not more so, to test concentrates if 
such a plant is contemplated, as it is to 
test the original ore before the mill is 
designed or erected. 

The equipment used is generally the 
same as is used in all-slime plants, save 
of course, much smaller in sizes. A 
regrind is found to be necessary on 
practically all flotation concentrates be- 
fore high extractions can be made by 
the cyanidation method. Lime is gen- 
erally added to the grinding circuit in 
such plants. 


POWER 
Small milling plants are better off if 
they purchase their power from estab- 
lished power companies—even at com- 
paratively higher rates. Operation of 
Diesel and other types of prime movers 
at remote points do not always work 


out as the mine ewners expect. When 
power is generated at the mine, the 
most common installation today is the 
Diesel engine. The two DO’s are to 
buy a good make of engine—not the 
cheapest—and to have at least one good 
Diesel man available. For the smaller 
mines very good Diesel units are now 


available which will give operating re- 
sults comparable to the larger units. 
Steam plants should be installed only 
on larger installations; such as for 
mills which use over 1,000 hp. Hydro- 
electric power should be used when 
available, but this seldom seems to be 
the case at gold-silver mines. 

In recent years power companies are 
paying more and more attention to the 
power factor, with the result that in 
many localities such companies now 
penalize for poor power factor conditions 
and reward good power factor results. 
In mills the best point to correct a poor 
power factor is on the grinding mill 
installation. This has the larger power 
use and the leading motor manufac- 
turers now have available, at low cost, 
synchronous motors which will give re- 
sults comparable to slip-ring type mo- 
tors for this service, and at the same 
time, correct the power factor. Where 
mine compressors are installed on the 
same general circuit this also is an ex- 
cellent place to correct the power factor, 
as when not in use, if allowed to idle, 
it will give a very high degree of power 
factor correction, and also it is out of 
the dust conditions found in the grinding 
circult. 


WATER AND TRANSPORTATION 


Care should be taken in planning a 
milling plant to see that proper con- 
sideration is given to water available 
and to the transportation of ore from 
mine to coarse ore bins of the mill. The 
plant site itself should generally be 
governed to a great extent by these fac- 
tors if the lowest capital and operating 
costs are to be arrived at. 

The cheapest manner of increasing 
the natural water supply for a milling 
plant is by the installation of a tailings 
thickener at the foot of the milling 
plant. Tailings dams in colder climates 
may often prove to be a great disap- 
pointment in the colder months as a 
source of water supply. The building 
of a proper tailings dam will be found 
not to be as simple as many mill oper- 
ators have supposed. On the other hand, 
plenty of information is available to 
guide operators in the proper method of 
tailings dam construction. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION CONSIDERATIONS 


The size of the plant to be erected 
should naturally fit the ore developed. 
Where mines are just going into pro- 
duction, however, proper consideration 
should be given for possible expansion 
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of the milling plant. On plants of 
smaller sizes, it will be found that the 
crushing plant will necessarily be of a 
capacity larger than the initial plant 
will require. Certain size crushers will 
be needed simply to reduce the ore. The 
ore bins ahead of, and following the 
crushing plant, should be so laid out 
so that natural expansion can take place 
as desired. Available space should be 
left so that cyanidation of flotation con- 
centrates may follow, if found to be 
desirable later, in the case of flotation 
milling plants. Today properly designed 
steel buildings will be found as cheap, 
and will give better service and fire 
protection than frame buildings. In 
smaller mills, bolted construction is gen- 
erally used. 

The more simple the plant layout can 
be made, the better will be the results 
and the costs. Unnecessarily compli- 
cated flowsheets spell grief for the 
operator. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many methods of treatment of gold 
and silver ores are available today, when 
it comes to the details of the flowsheet 
and the equipment which will do the 
work in the best possible manner and at 
the least possible cost. Therefore, it 
is very essential that testing of a repre- 
sentative sample of ore be carried on 
before any plans are made for the plant. 
Where information of a definite nature 
of milling results on similar ores, from 
the same district, is available, this limi- 
tation does not so strongly apply. 

It is just as important, however, with 
the many developments that have and 
are still taking place, that these test 
results be interpreted into equipment 
and flowsheet by men of broad experi- 
ence, if the best and cheapest possible 
plant is to be designed and erected. 


Obituary 


E. H. Suender, for many years identi- 
fied with the anthracite industry, more 
recently affiliated with the Consolidation 
Coal Company, died suddenly on October 
8 at Fairmont, W. Va. Mr. Suender be- 
came associated with the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company in 1901 with 
which company he remained until 1916 
when he became affiliated with Madeira 
Hill & Company. In September, 1934, 
he joined the staff of the Consolidation 
Coal Company. 


P. H. Argall, president of the Peru 
Mining Company, at Deming, N. Mex., 
died on September 30. 

Following graduation at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Mr. Argall was em- 
ployed by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company; later connected with the 
American Smelting & Refining Company. 
He was superintendent of the Strattons’ 
Independent Mine. In 1915 he trans- 
ferred his activities to New Mexico. 
In 1929 he was made manager of the 
New Mexico division of the Peru Mining 
Company, which position he held until 
his death. 
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Experience in the Use ot 


DETACHABLE DRILL BITS’ 


HE ore-bearing horizon at Mascot 
Ti: dolomitic limestone. The metallic 

mineral is zine sulphide and occurs 
principally as completely filled veinlets 
or seams in limestone and in association 
with secondary dolomite. Such average 
Mascot ore presents no particular drill- 
ing difficulties; but occasional chert beds 
or chert nodules are present and these, 
when encountered, retard drilling prog- 
ress and increase the wear on bits. 

Mine advancements made there from 
year to year have increased transporta- 
tion distances from working places to 
haulage lines, and the additional time 
required to go to and from working 
places has reduced actual drilling time, 
thereby giving added importance to bet- 
ter drilling performance. 

All stoping and drifting is under con- 
tract. Each stope contractor is himself 
a drill operator. His returns are based 
upon the tonnage obtained from his 
working place. In addition to operating 
his machine he is required to lay air 
lines, to set up his equipment, and to 
keep the roof of his working place in 
safe condition. The production from 
his stope—and, therefore, his return— 
is dependent upon the amount of drill- 
ing he may be able to do after these 
duties have been performed. The drill- 
ing time lost in the transportation of 
steel also results in a loss of production 
and, accordingly, reduces the contrac- 
tor’s return. 

The heading-and-bench method is fol- 
lowed in mining. Stoping drills are of 
the 3-inch-diameter type. They are 
mounted for heading work; for vertical 
drilling on benches they are removed 
from the slides. Machines of the 314- 
inch type are used in drifting and in 
crosscutting. 


The blacksmith shop is centrally lo 
cated on the main haulage level near 
the shaft. Its equipment consists of one 
No. 5 Ingersoll-Rand steel sharpener, 
of an oil-fired furnace, and of tempering 
vats. Adjoining the blacksmith shop is 
the detachable-bit room in which 
cated an Ingersoll-Rand bit grinder. 
bins for both dull and sharpened bits, 
and a rack for drill sit carriers, 


is lo- 


rods, 
*A paper read at the Metal Mining Conven- 
tion and Exposition of the American Mining 
Congress at Chicago, September 24, 1935. 
+ Superintendent of Mines. 
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arranged in groups of two, hang on 
brackets on the walls of this 
Each group bears a drill operator’s num- 
ber, and this appears on 


the wall above the position of that pair. 


room. 
also 


number 


All bits and drill rods are issued from 


this reom by the blacksmith, and are 
carried by the men to their working 
places. Prior to the use of detachable 


bits, drill steel was distributed by loco- 
motives to the men at points along haut- 
ageways and carried by them from those 
points to their working places. In a few 
instances, in the case of particularly 
inaccessible points, drill steel was trans- 
ported from haulageways by mechanical 
means. 

The drill steel that now serves for 
rods for detachable bits is of two types: 


1%-inch hollow round lugged steel in 
stoping and development work, and 
14-inch hollow round in short lengths 
for blocking, this having been substi- 
tuted for the %-inch hollow hexagon 
steel formerly used. A small quantity 
of %-inch solid hexagon steel is em- 


ployed solely in raise work where the 
stoping machines, being hand rotated, 


connection 


suitable for use in 
with detachable bits. 
Upon the adoption of detachable bits, 


are not 


2-foot drill-rod changes were made 
standard for all types of drilling. Re- 
cently, however, this length has 
increased to 3 feet in order to reduce 
the number of rods and bits in service. 
Rods more than 10 feet in length are 
not permitted, except for special pur- 
poses such as prospecting, roof work, 01 
slabbing. 


been 


The forged type of Carr bit had been 
in use at Mascot for many years, it 
having been demonstrated that it had a 
greater penetration speed per minute 
than the forged type of cross bit. How- 
ever, in adopting the detachable bit, th: 
cross-type bit was selected because of 
its greater safety and capability to hold 
gauge. The Carr bit, it had been found, 
had a tendency to wedge when a frac- 
ture zone, or ground of unequal hard- 
ness, was encountered. This tendency 
had been known to twist the machine 
to such an extent as to throw the oper- 
ator from the bench. 

Early in 1933, three makes of de- 
tachable bits were tested at a point in 


THE “JACKBIT” ROOM 


In this underground shop all bits are resharpened and placed in carriers, 
ready for the drill operators at the start of each shift. 
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the mine where the rock formation ap- 


peared to be uniform and where a 
constant air pressure could be main- 
tained. Included in the test were bits 


of the cross, Carr, and 6-point types, 
with both center and side holes. The 
usual procedure for determining pene- 
tration speed per minute and cutting- 
edge and gauge wear was followed. 
Data were obtained on the maximum 
footage necessary to run each type of 
bit to destruction, as well as on steel 
breakage and the effect of the various 
tempers on both rods and bits. 

Following this preliminary test, bits 
of the three makes were tried out for 
a period under actual operating condi- 
tions, during which time 22 stope ma- 
chines and four development machines 
were used. These various tests resulted 
in changing the bits for all stope, de- 
velopment, and blocking machines to the 
standard 1-inch 
Rand detachable 
variation of %-inch per change was 
adopted, with 2%-inch starters being 
followed consecutively by bits of 2-, 1%s-. 
1% -, and 11-inch 
vauges. 

During the experimental period the 
drill rods had been threaded by lathe, 
but this so weakened them as to cause 
a breakage of approximately 30 rods 
per drilling shift. This difficulty was 
overcome by the development by Inger- 
soll-Rand Company of a forging die for 
the drill sharpener by means of which 
the threads are now forged on to the 
The forging of the threads, to- 
gether with added experience in tem- 
pering, resulted in reducing the average 
breakage to 642 rods per drilling shift. 

During the test period the forming 
and gauging of detachable bits were 
done by a standard bench grinder. This 
proved unsatisfactory, and an Ingersoll- 
Rand Type electric-driven _ bit 
grinder, with a 12x1%x1%-inch form- 
ing wheel and a 12x112x1%-inch gaug- 
ing wheel, has since been used. A type 
36-WO Borolon wheel, manufactured by 
the Abrasive Company, was adopted 
This installation bettered the grinding 
efficiency materially. Forming wheels of 
1%-inch width for larger gauge bits and 
1%4-inch wheels for smaller bits are in 
use at present. 

Each machine man is assigned two 
bit carriers, those for stope use holding 
six bits and those for development work 
holding ten bits. One carrier filled with 
sharpened bits is supplied at the be- 
ginning of the shift, an 


cross-type  Ingersoll- 


“Jackbit.” A 


vauge 


1%-, (special) 


rods. 


arrangement 


DETAIL OF CARRIERS 
Two metal containers for “Jackbits” are assigned to each drill runner and are hung 
in numbered positions on the wall. Each man takes out a carrier full of sharp bits 


at the start of the shift and is accountable for its return at the shift end. 


Betweei 


shifts, the carrier remaining ii the shop is filled with resharpened bits. The car- 
riers shown are those used by stope machine men. Those supplied the development 
machine men have places for ten bits. 


which allows one of each pair of car- 
riers to remain in the shop each day for 
refilling. At the end of the shift each 
machine man is required to account for 
all bits received by him when the shift 
started. All lost or broken bits must 
be reported to the foreman, who author- 
izes the blacksmith to substitute others 
for them 

Usually five bits are sufficient for a 
machine shift in stope work. The sixth 
bit—usually, but not always, of 2-inch 
gauge—is furnished as a spare. Where 
two machine men 


are working in the 
an interchange of drill rods 


same stope, 


“JACKBIT” AND DRILL-ROD THREADS 
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or bits is permissible, and this arrange- 
ment frequently prevents loss of time. 
Owing to the accumulation of re- 
sharpened bits, the only new bits issued 
in actual practice are of the starter- 
gauge size, 2% inches. When unusual 
gauge wear but not great loss in stock 
occurs, as when drilling chert, the bits 
are upset on the drill sharpener by 
means of a special die and bit holder 
developed in our local shop. All upset 
bits are ground, gauged, and tempered. 
The average temper depth in a new 
bit is approximately % inch. After 
this hardness has been lost, bits are 
retempered. This usually follows the 
third grinding. For tempering, the bit: 
are heated slowly to about 1,400° F., 
and are then placed in %s inch to ?2 
inch depth of water, where they remain 


until cold. The depth of quenching is 
determined by the amount of stock in 
the bit. 


“Jackbits” are carried in stock by In- 
gersoll-Rand Company at their ware- 
house in Knoxville. Transportation from 
the warehouse to Mascot, about twelve 
miles, is by truck, and all charges in 
that connection are included in the fol- 
lowing costs. 
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SHARPENING BITS 
By means of this Type J-2 grinder, bits are successively reground until they have 
been reduced, % inch at a time, through all gauges from 2% to 1% or 112 inches. 


During the first five months of 1935, 
a total of 4,824 new 2%-inch bits was 
purchased at an average cost to the 
mine of $0.2536 per bit. During the 
same period 27,312 bits were reground 
—including 966 bits that were upset, or 
an average of 5.66 bits reground per 
new /bit purchased. During that 5- 
month period the average bit purchased 
drilled 36.81 feet, at a per-foot cost of 
$0.00689, before it was discarded. 


In the grinding of the 27,312 bits, 32 
forming wheels were used, or one wheel 
per 853.5 bits ground, at a cost of 
$0.00811 per bit. When wear has re- 
duced the diameter of the forming wheel 
to such a point that grinding speed is 
retarded, the wheel is transferred to the 
gauging side of the grinder. During 
the period mentioned in addition to the 
old forming wheels so used, ten new 
gauging wheels were put into service, 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF MINING WITH FIXED AND DETACHABLE BITS 


Bits ForGED ON STEELS 


DETACHABLE BITS 


FIVE YEARS’ ExPERIENCE FIVE MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 


(1927—1931) 


(First Half 1935) 


riled. 1,738,171 177,567 

PER FOOT OF PER FOOT OF 

HOLE DRILLED HOLE DRILLED 
Steel sharpening (labor)...... $0.00809 $0.00635 
Fuel (oil furnace)........... 0.00125 0.00031 
Steel sharpener (repairs)..... 0.00143 0.00145 
Shop tools and grinding wheels 0.00023 0.00173 
Steel transportation (mine).. 
«Compressed air (drilling).... 0.06345 0.05943 


bo 
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the wheel cost for the combined forming 
and gauging of the 27,312 bits being 
$0.01064 per bit. 

For tempering, the thread ends of the 
drill rods are heated to 1,550° to 
1,600° F. They are then submerged in 
8 inches of fish oil for 30 seconds, 
after which they are cooled in about % 
inch of water. Experience has lessened 
materially the breakage of thread ends 
during the removal of bits from them. 

The following tabulation compares the 
average cost experience with drill steel 
with forged type Carr bits over a 5-year 
period with that of detachable cross bits 
over a 5-month period in 1935. A sav- 
ing of $0.00648 per foot drilled in favor 
of detachable bits is indicated, being, 
in this instance, the equivalent of a 
yearly saving of $2,761.56. 

A comparison of the footage drilled 
per machine shift during the 5-month 
period in 1935 with that of the 4-year 
period immediately preceding, indicates 
an increase of 4.25 feet since the installa- 
tion of the detachable bits. Physical and 
operating conditions corresponded closely 
during the two periods. The increased 
footage is attributable in part to several 
conditions, among which are included: 
less time and effort expended by the drill 
operator in transporting steel from haul- 
ageways to drilling faces; elimination 
of a tendency on the part of the ma- 
chine man, because of the greater effort 
involved in carrying forged steel, to 
continue its use after efficient cutting 
and gauge conditions have passed, a 
practice that results in excessive drill 
repair cost and increased air consump- 
tion; and the general but more or less 
intangible betterments, including safety, 
that accompany the handling of less 
weight of material. 

The change from forged bits to de- 
tachable bits at the Mascot operation is 
looked upon as a decided improvement 
in practice, and it is expected that with 
added experience further betterments in 
cost will result. 


Industry and the 
Social Security Program 
(Continued from page 24) 


Social Security Act a ticket to over 50 
percent of the population of this country 
to participate almost at will in monies 
which they did not earn, and which can 
be made available to them only by a com- 
bination of putting the whole country 
rapidly in debt and by taxing themselves 
to some extent, but mostly by taxing the 
balance of the country which doesn’t par- 
ticipate in this particular grab, but 
probably is interested in some of the 
other special subsidies. When all the 
country is receiving bounties there is no 
effective percentage left over to create 
the income to pay the taxes to pay them- 
selves back. It is at this point where 
we may find ourselves if the provisions 
of this act are permitted to stand. It is 
my opinion, however, that the perilous 
effects of this act will be early apparent 
and impel corrective legislation. 
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_ Government Spending 
_ Of the Taxpayer’s Money 


(Continued from page 20) 


We are told that we are having recovery, 
and in a certain sense we are. There 
is a shallow sense of it reflected in the 
sale of retail sales, the sales of auto- 
mobiles, in consumers’ goods, but not in 
the sales of basic capital goods. In the 
face of the recovery we have enjoyed, is 
there any evidence to warrant the as- 
sumption that expenditures will fall? 
As a matter of fact, the records show 
that they have been rising. . 

So that on any score, experience or 
reason, there is no justification to the 
conclusion that, given a recovery, the 
budget will be brought into balance. 

Therefore, I conclude that unless the 
budget of the United States Government 
is speedily brought into balance, and 
other measures are taken to prevent 2 
violent credit inflation, the base for 
which has been created to the very brim 
and flowing over, which if it starts will 
do what Josiah Stamp said it would do, 
blow the roof off the world—unless the 
budget is brought into balance, and the 
steps taken requiring terrific courage to 
prevent another violent credit inflation, 
I see no reason to believe that we won't 
experience something approaching a dic- 
tatorship and a socialistic regime. 

I would not say this, were it not for 
the fact that other acts of the adminis- 
tration make a complete pattern of a so- 
cialistic, Fascistic, or collective state. 
But when on top of the other things the 
administration has done, there is super- 
imposed the consequences of an irrespon- 
sible, deliberate spending policy, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that if 
it remains long in power, the Govern- 
ment which you and I have known will 
be changed and the economic system 
which we Americans have enjoyed will 
be tested to its utmost. 

It is because of this condition, that 
we find this peculiar picture of an ap- 
parent recovery, and yet a constant num- 
ber of unemployed. It is because of this 
condition that we find the unemployed 
concentrated in the capital goods indus- 
tries, in those industries that produce 
lead, zinc, copper, manufacturing equip- 
ment, those industries that produce iron, 
steel of various kinds. For those indus- 
tries rest upon the use of savings, not 
necessarily in the production of those 
things, but in the consumption of them. 
Those industries rest upon a free cap- 
ital market where they can obtain the 
necessary money to install transmission 
lines, various manufacturing equipment, 
with which other things can be made for 
consumption by the individual. Savings 
are not employed when they are im- 
periled by acts of government, and in 
this instance we have a whole series of 
acts which imperil the security of sav- 
ings. It is therefore the very acts of the 
administration itself, which are destroy- 
ing the thing which the administration 
alleges it wants, increased employment. 
The very acts of the administration it- 
self prevent the reemployment of people. 
When they say, “If savings are not used 


for the purpose of putting people back 
to work we must do so-and-so,” what 
they are really saying is, “we are doing 
these things so that men cannot go back 
to work in productive private enter- 
prise.” 

Is that the more abundant life? 
Don’t be seduced by promises. We were 
seduced once, but let’s not permit an- 
other seduction. Don’t be beguiled by 
the appearances of recovery, where the 
natural forces are strong, and we prob- 
ably will experience during the course 
of the next few months something which 
looks like a recovery, but don’t be be- 
guiled by it. Don’t take counsel of you: 
fears and refrain from expressing your 
opinion, for this, I hope, is still America, 
where a man can express his opinion. 
Insist, rather, upon those things which 
are necessary to make a system of pri- 
vate enterprise function. Insist upon a 
sound Federal fiscal policy, for that is 
the very basis and foundation of confi- 
dence, and confidence is the very founda- 
tion of a credit system. The word credit 
itself comes from “credo,” “I believe.” 
And our business machine functions on 
credit. It is the very foundation of the 
stabilization of currencies. It is the 
very heart of a stable money. 

A sound fiscal policy can be planned, 
and the objective attained, though more 
difficult now, infinitely more difficult than 
two years ago. I cannot say, of my own 
knowledge, what the cost of the ordinary 
departments now should be, because the 
last vestiges of the economy act have 
been destroyed, but if we assume them 
to be $3,000,000,000, and if we add to 
that another $1,000,000,000 which must 
be liquidated on account of public works 
obligations already contracted for, and 
if we appropriate and expend $1,250,- 
000,000 rather than $2,000,000,000, too, 
for relief, we will have a total expendi- 


ture for next year of $5,250,000,000, 
against which revenue under existing 
tax laws is estimated to amount to 


about $3,500,000,000, and if the adminis- 
tration will convert the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation into a liquidating 
agency and convert some of the other 
Federal credit agencies into liquidating 
agencies another $1,250,000,000 can be 
obtained, leaving a gap of $500,000,000. 

There was a time when there would 
have been no gap at all, and that is the 
tragedy of the whole present situation. 
This policy of irresponsible spending 
has now, it seems to me as I look at 
the figures, made it necessary to impose 
taxes, not for the purpose of effecting 
a social and economic change in our 
country, but for the purpose of balanc- 
ing the budget, in the amount of about 
$500,000,000. And those taxes must be 
levied upon a broad base, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that which is in existence in 
England. 

That is the way in which the adminis- 
tration can, if it has the courage and if 
it has the determination, bring the 
budget of the United States into balance, 
which is, after all, the only protection 
that the middle class has against its own 
destruction. It is the very foundation 
upon which other things necessary to 
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the re-employment of people and to 
sound recovery may be attained. 

There are some who say that this is 
brutal and inhuman. Is it more brutal, 
is it more inhuman, to spend for the 
sake of 10,000,000 at the expense of 
126,000,000; is it more inhuman or more 
brutal to spend a great people into de- 
struction, to destroy the greatest form 
of government that man has ever cre- 
ated, or is it more human to spend only 
that amount which is necessary to pre- 
vent destitution, and yet to protect 
126,000,000 people? Which is the func- 
tion of government, to destroy all for 
the sake of a few, or to protect all of 
its citizens? 

The answer to the whole problem 
rests with you. It will be decided in 
accordance with whether you have the 
character and the courage to insist that 
this thing be done, whether you have 
the character and the courage to stand 
upon your own feet, to resist the se- 
ductive pleas on the part of government 
to help you, whether you can say, “I am 
a rugged individualist.” 


| Wheels of Government 
(Continued from page 25) 


scribing to the code. The court held 
that the suit brought was a real contro- 
versy between the company and its 
president and stockholders, in denying 
the government’s request for a dismis- 


sal of the plea. It was further an- 
nounced that the Coal Commission is 
studying the legal possibilities under 


Section 14 of the Act which would ap- 
parently allow the government to refuse 
to purchase from coal producers who are 
not under the code. There are indica- 
tions that prohibitory action with ref- 
erence to purchase might be extended to 
the railroads which carry the mails. Of 
definite interest during the month was 
the action taken by five of the largest 
bituminous coal producing companies in 
announcing their refusal to sign the 
coal code. It is further understood that 
there are a large number of smaller 
companies which will not subscribe to 
the code. 

Under the NRA organization, Indus- 
trial Coordinator Major George L. Berry 
mailed a letter to over five thousand for- 
mer code executives requesting their re- 
action to a series of “round table con- 
ferences” in discussion of voluntary fair 
trade practice agreements. During the 
month, Major Berry also sent a letter 
to the secretaries of 30,000 labor unions 
asking for data on wage cuts and hours 
of work since the termination of the 
NRA codes. The letter stated that it 
was felt that information on working 
hours and wage cuts could best be se- 
cured from the representatives of the 
workmen. 


HARLES ENZIAN has been ap- 

appointed a member of the State 
Board of Examiners which will conduct 
examinations of applicants for appoint- 
ment as anthracite mine inspectors. 
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Aceuracy of Determinations 


of SULFUR in COAL SAMPLES 


ECENTLY 15 laboratories have 
in making 277 repeat 

sulfur determinations on a single 
pulverized sample of coal. The object 
of this test was to secure data for a 
study of: 

a. The probable limits within which 
the results of such determinations may 
be in error. 

b. The relative accuracy of different 
standard methods. 

The sample was carefully prepared 
and sent out by Appalachian Coals, Inc. 
A quantity was pulverized to approxi- 
mately 60 mesh. The pulverized sample 
was carefully divided and a quart can, 
approximately full, was sent to each of 
11 laboratories. They were advised that, 
in order to avoid possible segregation, 
the plus 60 mesh material, approxi- 
mately 11 percent, had not been screened 
out and recrushed before the pulverized 
sample was divided for the laboratories. 
These laboratories reported the results 
shown in Figure 1 under Nos. 21 to 31, 
inclusive. 

Subsequently, parts of the same sam- 
ple were sent to other laboratories, and 
these and a number of the original labo- 
ratories made additional tests in multi- 
ples of 10, as shown on Figure 1. Four- 
teen groups, Nos. 1 to 14 on the chart, 
were made by the Eschka method, and 10 
groups, Nos. 41 to 46, and 70 to 72, in- 
clusive, were made on Calorimeter Bomb 
Washings. In the first sub-group the 
sulfur was determined as barium sul- 
phate, and in the second group by a Tur- 
bidimeter Method developed by H. D. 
Bowker, chief chemist of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal and Coke Corporation. Nos. 
60 and 61 were determined by Peroxide 
Bomb Method. 

On Figure 1 each group of 10 results 
is shown with its average represented 
by a horizontal line, and the individual 
results in the order of occurrence, repre- 
sented by dots. A glance at this chart 
shows that the results of the different 
methods, in this case, should not be aver- 
aged together, as the Calorimeter Bomb 
Washing results are consistently lower— 
averaged .09 percent higher than the 
Eschka results, while the Peroxide Bomb 
averaged .09 percent higher than the 
Eschka. In the latter case, with only two 


* Consulting Engineer, Charleston, W. Va. 
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groups, the results may not be significant. deviations from the average; n= the 


If we accept the 157 Eschka results, 
then we take the average of 1.11 percent 
as the true or correct sulfur for this 
sample. 

It is interesting to note that only 23 
results out of the entire 277, or 8 percent, 
showed the true sulfur. The others range 
up to 1.29 percent and down to .96 per- 
cent. 

Five out of 14 groups of 10 Eschka 
results fall entirely above or below 1.11 
percent. This indicates that some labo- 
ratories, or their individual operators, 
have small constant errors which make 
all their results correspondingly too high 
or too low; and that in such cases the 
differences between individual results 
indicate that the results are in error to 
a much smaller extent than they actually 
are. 

Note: (1) By Peter 


Formula, r= 


“x 
85 >, where x = the sum of the indi- 
vidual errors and n = the number of 
results. This formula is sufficiently ac- 


curate when n is 30 or more. 
(2) By Root Mean Square Formula 


=x’ 

r= .6745 f= where ~x* = the sum of 
the squares of the mdividual errors or 
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number of observed values, or results. 

Formula (2) is more accurate and 
should be used when n is small. In this 
case both methods give r=.0262%. The 
values given for small groups in this 
paper are calculated by the latter 
method. 


MEASURING THE ERRORS OR DEVIATION OF 
THE RESULTS 


The difference between the true value, 
in this case 1.11 percent, and each indi- 
vidual determination is a measure of the 
error or deviation of that determination, 
thus obviously for the results showing 
1.11 percent the error is zero, for those 
showing 1.10 percent or 1.12 percent the 
error is .01 percent, ete. 

In Table I the Eschka results have 
been grouped to show the number of re- 
sults which are in error (differ from the 
true sulfur) by intervals of .01 percent. 
We see that 32 results are in error .01 
percent, 22 results by .02 percent, etc. 
In the fourth column we have the prod- 
ucts of these numbers, and the sum of 
this column divided by the total number 
of results, 157, gives the Average Error, 
or deviation, from the true value = 
.0308 percent. 


— 
LE SCHIKA 
= 
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Now multiplying this Average Error 
by a constant, .85,* we get .0262 percent, 
which is the numerical value of the Prob- 
able Error, r, for the individual sulfur 
results obtained under the given condi- 
tions. 

By adding and subtracting this value 
of r, .0262 percent, from 1.11 percent, the 
true value in this case, we get 1.136 per- 
cént and 1.084 percent as the lr limits, 
within which we expect approximately 50 
percent of all the results to fall. 

Then adding and subtracting in turn 
values of 2r, 3r, and 4r from the aver- 
age we get the 2r, 3r, and 4yr limits, 
within which we expect approximately 
S2 percent, 96 percent, and 99 percent, 
respectively, of the results to fall. 

Now checking the actual or observed 
results with the expected distributions 
we find good agreement for the Eschka 
and for the corrected + Bomb Washings 
shown in Table II. 

From the above we see that given the 
value of r we can predict closely enough 
for practical purposes the limits above 
and below the average or true value 
within which certain percentages of the 
results will fall; also that the extent of 
such limits increases directly with the 
numerical value of r; therefore: 

Given the values of r for a number of 
groups, they may be readily compared as 
single numbers each of which represents 
its entire group. 


EscHKA RESULTS 


When r for the individual Eschka re- 
sults is .0262 percent, then 99 percent of 
the averages of groups of 10 should fall 
within .033 percent} of the true value, 
1.11 percent. The fact that only 57 per- 
cent of the group averages fall within 
these limits indicates the presence of 
sources of error which affected the dif- 
ferences between certain groups, but did 
not affect the differences between indi- 
viduals of these groups, indicating that 
while the differences between results of 
one laboratory may show a low probable 
error (or a high degree of accuracy from 
its own average), there is still a strong 
probability that all the results from that 
laboratory may be too high or too low. 

Values of r are shown on the chart for 
each group from its own average, but 
these groups are not large enough to 
give results sufficiently reliable for com- 
parisons between groups. The average 
of these values for 14 groups, however, 
gives .014 percent as a value of r for 
errors which might be expected for re- 
peat results in a single laboratory by a 
single operator. 

This compares with results published 
by the British Fuel Research, No. 29, 
as shown in Table III. 


*See Table I. 


+ Correction f -.05¢¢ applied for Constant 
Error. 
! 
.265r 033%. 
10 
Investigation of the Accuracy of Routine 


Analytical Determinations on Coal and Coke, by 
Briscoe, Jones & Marson. 


Correction —.05% Applied. 


TABLE I 


Distribution of Individual Errors, or Deviations; and Calculations of the Average 
Error, and the Probable Error, r 
157 Actual or Observed Results Average Sulfur 1.11 Percent 
Eschka Method 


x xf 
Sulfur Error or Frequency, or Products 
Results Deviation No. Results 

.03 25 .75 

12 1 12 


r, the probable error =.85(.0308) =.0262% 


TaBLE II 
— Observed Percentage of Results 
Expected 100 Bomb 
Within Limits+ Percentage 157 Eschka Washings + 
Average 1.11% of Results r= .0262% r=.0291% 
50% 47% 18% 
96 96 95 
r % Results 
No. Single Correct 
Results Method Avg. Sul. Lab Basis to .01°% 
140 Eschka ......... 1.11% 014 11% 
64 910 .015 18% 


While the above seems to indicate a 
value of r less than .015 for repeat de- 
terminations in a single laboratory by a 
single operator, the strong probability of 
small constant errors indicated by this 
test make it doubtful whether it would 
be safe to take r for Eschka results from 
either a single or a group of laboratories 
.026. 

It is interesting to note the small per- 


at less than 


centages of the repeat samples which 
showed the correct percentage of sulfur 
to hundredths. 


30MB WASHING METHODS 


Ten groups of 10 determinations each 
were made in three laboratories by six 
or seven different operators. In seven 
groups the ASTM method was used, and 
in the groups 70, 71, and 72 the sulfur 
was determined by the Bowker Turbid- 
metric method. The two groups show 
the same average 1.06 percent which is 
.05 percent lower than the average of 
157 Eschka. The 10 groups show values 
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of r from group averages ranging from 
.018 to .037 percent with an average of 
.028 percent compared with .0292 percent 
for the 100 results from the general 
average. 

It is interesting to note that the ac- 
curacy of the Bowker method, which I 
understand is much quicker, corresponds 


favorably with the standard Bomb 
Washing. 

The two Peroxide Bomb groups 60 and 
61 show distribution which compares 


favorably with the other method, but the 
average is .09 percent higher than the 
Eschka. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this test show that: 

1. As usual in such tests only a small 
percentage of the results show the true 
or average sulfur, the others being dis- 
tributed according to the laws of prob- 
ability above and below the average. 

2. The number of determinations and 
the expense necessary to determine the 
exact percentage of sulfur, even in a 
single pulverized sample, is of course, 
prohibitive except as a means of secur- 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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The Use of 


DETACHABLE DRILL BITS 


at Inland Steel Company’s Properties 


HE Greenwood Mine, located near 

Ishpeming, Marquette County, Mich., 

is operated by the Inland Steel Com- 
pany. This mine produces iron ore in 
the form of hard hematites and mag- 
netites. The principal use of this ore 
is as a lump ore for open hearth pur- 
poses. The ore deposits in this property 
occur as isolated lenses distributed some- 
what as plumbs in a hard iron formation 
locally known as jasper. The winning of 
these ores requires a large amount of 
development work in this very hard 
formation and also requires the mining 
of a number of isolated deposits. As 
originally operated, this property used 
shop forged bits, and the transportation 
problem of moving the steel from the 
shop to these isolated deposits was a con- 
siderable item of expense. It was, ac- 
cordingly, decided by the management to 
make experiments with detachable bits 
chiefly for the purpose of eliminating 
this transportation problem. These ex- 
periments have been carried on over the 
past two years and some definite results 
have been obtained which will be dis- 
cussed in this paper. .- 

The shop forged bits as previously 
used were cross bits with gages ranging 
from 25% in. on the starter drill to 15% 
in. on the longest steel with %-in. gage 
changes for every foot of increase in 
steel. The drilling speeds with this 
type of bit in the rock or jasper forma- 
tion using a 4-in. mounted machine was 
about 2 in. per minute. The ore con- 
sisting of hard hematite and magnetite 
was drilled with 3-in. mounted machines 
and the rate of drilling in ore was ap- 
proximately 3% in. per minute. Under 
ordinary circumstances about two con- 
tracts with four machines were working 
continually in rock and about six con- 
tracts with 12 machines were working 
in ore. It will be realized that a very 
large tonnage of steel was required each 
day for this rock and ore drilling. 

The cost of forging bits on drill steel 
was nominal as the equipment used was 
the customary drill shop equipment with 
the ordinary labor employed in a modern 
drill sharpening shop. The cost of trans- 
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portation into and out of the mine and 
into isolated working places involved a 
large expense when figured back to the 
cost of each bit used. 

At the time detachable bits were con- 
sidered for this mine little if anything 
was known in this district concerning 
this tool, and the experiments involved 
pioneering. To our knowledge, none of 
the mines in the district were employing 
detachable bits. The experiments on de- 
tachable bits were carried on with the 
idea of determining the following facts 
concerning their use: 

1. The ultimate number of uses of a 
bit before discard. 

2. The increase, if any, in the drilling 
speed with the use of the detachable bit. 

3. The life which could be secured 
from the threaded end of a drill rod and 
the cost of threading a drill rod. 

4. The saving in drill steel due to de- 
tachable bits. 

5. A comparison of the total cost of 
drilling with the forged bit as compared 
with the cost of drilling with the de- 
tachable bit. 

As the experiments progressed a fur- 
ther factor appeared and this was the 
possibility of using smaller machines 
with smaller bits to accomplish the same 
results. 

The first experimental work with de- 
tachable bits was discouraging. These 
bits were new to our operation and to 
the manufacturers and many imperfec- 
tions were found. The manufacturers 
cooperated with us in this work and as 
fast as we discovered these imperfections 
they were corrected and the bits were 
rapidly improved. Since our experi- 
ments on detachable bits were begun 
other operators in this district have 
started to use them and several manufac- 
turers are working on these bits. It 
has been found that the detachable bit 
can be greatly improved by improving 
the quality of steel used in it. Originally 
these detachable bits were of the same 
material as the rods which were for- 
merly forged to make shop forged bits. 
It has been found that the bits can be 
made of higher carbon steel than that 
used in the drill rods which results in a 
harder temper and a longer drilling life. 
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The steel in the rod from which the shop 
forged bit is made is selected for a com- 
bination of fatigue resistance in the rod 
and the cutting edge in the bit. The 
detachable bit allows the separation of 
the two characteristics above mentioned 
and it is, therefore, desirable to have 
the character of the steel in the bit dif- 
ferent from that in the rod. It is our 
belief that further progress can be made 
in this direction by the use of special 
steels and alloys, and that continual im- 
provement in the detachable bit can be 
made on account of the quality of steel 
used. 

The second difficulty experienced with 
the use of these bits was the matter of 
regrinding. We found no satisfactory 
equipment on the market for regrinding 
bits, and it was necessary for us to work 
along with the manufacturers-of grind- 
ing equipment to secure machines which 
would handle this work. This involved 
experiments as to the machines and also 
as to the grinding medium to be used. 
Many grinding wheels were used before 
a satisfactory grade of material was se- 
cured. The type of grinding machine 
finally selected was a wet grinder with 
two wheels, one wheel for grinding the 
cutting edges and one wheel for grind- 
ing the gage. The cutting edge is ground 
with a V-shaped wheel grinding two 
faces at the same time. The gage is 
ground by revolving the bit against a 
flat wheel. 

The cost of grinding at first was ex- 
cessive, but after the machine and grind- 
ing wheel were perfected this cost was 
finally brought down to a _ reasonable 
basis. The cost of grinding as now car- 
ried on is 5 cents per bit which includes 
all labor and supplies. Our experiments 
indicate that it may be possible to make 
a grinder which will further increase 
the grinding speed and decrease the cost. 
We believe that a machine can be devel- 
oped which will grind several bits in one 
operation. Our facilities do not permit 
the development of this machine and this 
will probably have to await a more gen- 
eral use of detachable bits to interest the 
manufacturers in this undertaking. 

A third difficulty encountered in the 
use of detachable bits was the matter of 


educating the miners to their use. It 
was difficult to teach them to screw the 
bit on properly so as to make a contact 
between the bottom of the bit and the 
end of the rod. If this contact were not 
made the burden of the work rested on 
the threads and this resulted at first in 
many broken threads and in the stripping 
of the threaded end of the rod. Another 
difficulty was to educate the men into 
frequent changing of bits so that they 
would not become dull. The efficiency of 
a sharp bit is very much greater than a 
dull bit and inasmuch as transportation 
is no item with these bits it is cheaper 
to change frequently. The habit of 
drilling with shop forged bits until they 
were very dull had been firmly fixed in 
the minds of the miners and it was dif- 
ficult to get them out of this habit. 
Our experiments have now shown at 
the Greenwood Mine that a new bit will 
have a total of from six to seven uses 
before being discarded. We have been 
able to regrind the bit three times at 
which point the face of the bit is worn 
down below the factory temper. The bit 
is then reground and retempered in our 
oil burning muffle furnace. These bits 
in the retempering process are quenched 
by standing the cutting edge of the bit 
on a screen through which the water 
bubbles giving a depth of water of ap- 
proximately % in. on the screen. After 
the bit has been retempered it may be 
reground twice more before it is finally 
discarded. We then have the bit used as 
follows: first in its new condition, then 
with three regrinds; it is again reground 
and retempered and can be reground 
twice more making’a total of six uses for 
the bit before discard. 
The cutting properties of the detach- 
able bit are much greater than those of 
the shop forged bit. A summary of the 
results of our experiments has shown 
that the detachable bit will show a 40 
percent increase in drilling footage over 
the shop forged bit. The following data 
will indicate this increase in drilling 
speed: 
3-in. machine using 114-in. round hollow 
steel with shop bits—3.46 in. per min. 
3-in. machine using 11'4-in. round hollow 
steel with detachable bits—4.75 in. per 
min. 

3-in. tappet machine using 1-in. hexagon 
steel with detachable bits—5.21 in. per 
min. 

This large increase in drilling footage 
has resulted in several important sav- 
ings; first, in the saving on the cost of 
bits; second, in saving in transportation 
charge; third, in saving on drill machine 
repair cost; fourth, material reduction 
in air consumption; fifth, saving in the 
use of smaller machines; sixth, saving in 
the use of smaller drill steel. It has been 
found in this connection that the best 
results in ore are obtained by using 1-in. 
hexagon steel with a smaller bit than 
with using 114-in. round steel with a 
larger bit. 

When we first began the use of de- 
tachable bits the threads on the drill rods 
were made on a lathe and the rods were 
heat treated in an ordinary oil burning 
drill furnace without pyrometer control. 
This method of thread making was found 


No. of No. 


Total 

Bits of Regrinds Cost Cost 
*933 5 cents 46.65 
800 1 regrind and temper.......... 7 cents 2 cents retemper 56.00 
*400 5 cents 20.00 

* The loss 


on regrind was caused by breakage and loss in transportation. 


to be slow and costly and the heat treat- 
ment was not sufficiently uniform which 
resulted in excessive breakage in the 
threaded end of the rod. Dies were pur- 
chased for our bolt threading machine 
and this machine was used to cut the 
threads on the rods. The rods were first 
sized to the proper diameter in the drill 
sharpener, then annealed in lime or mica 
and the threads were then easily and 
cheaply cut with the bolt threading ma- 
chine. A muffle oil furnace was pur- 
chased having pyrometer control which 
gave accurate temperature control. This 
furnace was used satisfactorily for heat- 
ing the rods before tempering. The cost 
of conditioning and threading the rods 
for detachable bits has now been re- 
duced to 3 cents per run of each bit. 
This cost includes labor and supplies used 
in the shanking and threading of the 
rods. The average life of a threaded end 
of a rod using detachable bits is from 
250 to 300 minutes of drilling. 

The cost of drill steel purchased in or- 
der to keep the mine adequately sup- 
plied with rods has decreased 33 1/3 
percent since the use of detachable bits. 
The better cutting condition of the bit 
reduces the fatigue in drill rods mate- 
rially reducing breakage. There is also 
a saving in steel through the decrease in 
the number of times a piece of steel is 
heated. With the shop forged bit the end 
of the steel is heated each time the bit 
is forged, while with the detachable bits 
a single threading will last out many 
bits. This continual heating of drill steel 
causes serious deterioration loss. 

An efficiency engineer was employed 
at the Greenwood to supervise experi- 
ments on detachable bits and much data 
were collected for use in the comparison 
of cost between the shop forged bits and 
the detachable bits. The following is a 
general summary of this cost data. 


SHop Forcep Bits 
The cost of shop forged bits including 
sharpening, loss of steel, and transpor- 
tation at this property was 26.4 cents 
per bit used. 


DETACHABLE BITS 

The following is the cost of the use 
of detachable bits is shown in the table 
above. 

The average cost per detachable bit 
run is 9.72 cents. 

The total cost of using detachable bits 
is then as follows: 


Cost of each run of bit 
Cost of conditioning rods per run 
3.00 


Total cost 


From these figures it will be noted that 
there is a saving of approximately 11 
cents per bit for the detachable bits over 
the shop forged bits. 

The use of the detachable bits at the 
Greenwood property has been satisfac- 
tory and has resulted in greater drilling 
efficiency and lower costs. The advan- 
tages of the detachable bit as shown by 
our experiments at this property are as 
follows: 

1. A saving of 11 cents in the cost per 
bit used. 

2. An increased drilling speed of ap- 
proximately 40 percent. 

3. A saving in drill steel of approxi- 
mately 33 1/3 percent. 

4. The use of smaller bits and the 
drilling of smaller holes resulting in ma- 
terial increase in drilling efficiency. 

5. The use of smaller drill steel and 
lighter machines resulting in smaller re- 
pair costs and decrease in air consump- 
tion. 


Determining Sulfur 


In Coal Samples 
(Continued from page 35) 


ing data as to what degree of accuracy 
is practicable, and what allowance should 
be made in accepting the results of a 
sample as giving the sulfur in a given 
lot of coal. 

3. The same number of results from 
different laboratories, or by different op- 
erators generally gave averages much 
closer to the true sulfur than the results 
from one laboratory or by one operator. 
This has been observed also in ash tests. 

4. We can say of a random result on 
this coal from the laboratories and oper- 
ators making these determinations that: 
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There are 99 in 100 chances that 
an Eschka result will be in 

and 50 in 100 chances less than. 

There are 99 in 100 chances that 
a corrected Bomb W. result 
will be in error less than..... 116% 

and 50 in 100 chances less than. .0292% 


105% 
026% 


There will be 1 in 100 chances that any 
result is higher or lower than the true 
sulfur in the pulverized sample by more 
than .105 percent or .116 percent, re- 
spectively. 

This makes no allowance for the prob- 
ability that the pulverized laboratory 
sample contained more or less sulfur 
than the lot of coal from which it origi- 
nated. 


Cents 
Loss of steel per run of bit...... 2.40 
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Proposed Standard Methods 
for Testing MINE FANS 


N ORDER to compile information on 
q performance of various types of 

mine fans it is recommended that 
the specifications set up by the English 
Institute of Mining Engineers be tem- 
porarily adopted and that the committees 
of the American Mining Congress should 
make any modifications in these specifi- 
cations that would be desirable in con- 
forming to American practice. We 
should have standard methods of testing 
fans and mine ventilation as otherwise 
comparisons to determine the efficiency 
of various types of fans and ventilation 
practice cannot be made. 

The effect of natural ventilation is 
something that must be taken into ac- 
count and it is my belief that tests over 
a period of at least one year will be re- 
quired to set up proper corrections in 
the cases illustrated by figures 1, 2, and 
3. Corrections must be made to obtain 
the actual work done by the fan, be- 
cause in case of natural ventilation 
causing air to flow in the same direction 
as the fan, the volume will be greater 
but since the fan has to pass the total, 
the friction loss through the fan be- 
comes greater. 

Three tests would probably give valu- 
able information. First, one with the 
intake 30° F. below the uptake; second, 
both at the same temperature; third, 
with the intake 30° F. above the uptake. 
Upon checking the velocity of the air 
leaving the top of a number of chimneys, 
it was found that none of those checked 
had uniform flow; velocities varied from 
7,000 ft. per min. positive to 500 ft. per 
min. negative. Also there were varia- 
tions from positive flow at the outside 
edge of stack to negative at the side 
next the cut off. 

With a velocity of 4,000 ft. per min. 
or 1” water gage and 200,000 cu. ft. per 
min., the horse power for discharge 
would be about 30. If the stack is 
properly designed and the flow velocity 
reduced to 1,000 ft. per min., about 28 
h.-p. would be available for producing 
more flow through the suction side of an 
exhaust fan. The result would be the 


* Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co. 
Robinson Ventilating Co. 


Presented to the joint meeting of the Operators 
Committees of the American Mining Congress, 
held at Penn State College, October 4th and 5th, 
1935. 
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TOP OF SHAFT 


N = NATURAL VENTILATION 6,285" 
F VENTILATION PRODUCED BY FAN -2.00" 


N 
TOP OF SHAFT ie 


FIGURE II 


N = NATURAL VENTILATION 0,25" 
F - VENTILATION PRODUCED BY FAN + 2.00" 


FIGURE III 
OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE 0° F 


MINE TEMPERATURE 60° F 


NATURAL VENTILATION STARTS AFTER 
FAN IS STARTED 


same flow at less horse power input or 
increased flow at the same horse power 
input. Here again a specified method of 
measuring the velocity at the top of the 
stack should be laid down. Tests should 
be made at the junction of the fan and 
mine. To determine the losses in the 
fan itself, pressure readings should be 
taken back of the wheel. The correct 
way to take such pressure readings is 
laid down in the English specifications. 

In purchasing a new fan, let the manu- 
facturer make his own tests to determine 
the equivalent orifice of the mine. In- 
stall the fan, but not hood over shaft. 
Cut a hole in a thin sheet to equal the 
equivalent orifice of the mine and run 
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performance tests. In this case correc- 
tions as to effect of natural ventilation 
will not have to be made. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to state: Due to 
lack of opportunity to make sufficient 
tests, I would not at this time attempt 
to give any opinion of corrections to be 
made in cases of natural ventilation. 


Discussion by R. R. Robinson 


r HAS been my experience that the 
usual methods of taking velocity 
readings in mines have been very in- 
accurate. It is the usual custom to take 
one center reading in an air course or, 
at the most, five readings, one in each 
corner and one in the center of the air 
course, and to use the average of these 
readings as the velocity which is em- 
ployed in calculating the volume. For a 
number of years the men with whom 1] 
am associated have been taking velocity 
observations in the following manner: 

A light board frame is built so that 
it forms a rectangle with the sides of 
the rectangle being against the sides, 
roof, and floor of the airway. To this 
board frame is attached string or fine 
wire, stretched parallel with the sides of 
the frame and at right angles to the 
air stream, in such a way as to form 
small rectangles with approximately 
1% sq. ft. area each. 

The anemometer is held in each one 
of these rectangles, and is passed con- 
tinuously from one to the next until the 
entire area is covered. The total read- 
ing on the dial of the anemometer is 
then divided by the total number of 
minutes consumed during the reading to 
obtain the velocity in feet per minute. 
To this result the calibration of the 
anemometer is applied. 

In taking the readings a definite time, 
usually five seconds, is employed in each 
small rectangle. The results obtained 
in the manner just described, compared 
with those obtained by taking one to 
five readings, will show a velocity from 
10 to 20 percent lower. 

The water gauge readings are taken 
in the air shaft or drift at a point where 
the air is flowing with comparatively low 
turbulence. Sometimes this requires an 
extension pipe 30 ft. long, the end being 


= 
= 
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equipped with a “T” opening at right 
angle to the air stream. Another read- 
ing is then taken at the fan intake if 
fan is exhausting, or outlet if fan is 
blowing. The first water gauge reading 
indicates the true mine resistance while 
the second reading indicates the resist- 
ance the fan must overcome. 

Mr. MacWilliams shows in his charts 
the effect of stack draft or pressure 
which is created by the difference in 
weight of the air within the mine and 
that of the atmosphere. He cites a tem- 
perature of 60° underground and 0° F. 
in the atmosphere. There is consider- 
able difference in the weight of air at 
0° and that of the air at 60°. The 
weight of dry air varies inversely as the 
absolute temperature, so that a cubic 
foot of dry air at zero as compared with 
the same volume at 60° F. would be in 
weight as 460 + 60 is to 460+ 0; the 
result being 1.13 to 1. 

Now, for purposes of illustration, let 
us assume that we have an intake air 
shaft 100 ft. deep and an outlet air shaft 
100 ft. deep with the atmospheric ends 
of these shafts at the same sea level 
elevation. And suppose that these 
shafts are 12’x 12’, or 144 sq. ft. cross 
sectional area. We would then have a 
column of air in each which would con- 
tain approximately 14,400 cu. ft. If the 
air in one shaft had a temperature of 
zero degrees it would weigh approxi- 
mately 1,242 lbs. If, in the other shaft, 
it had a temperature of 60° it would 
weigh approximately 1,100 lbs. so that 
there would be approximately 142 lbs. 
difference in the weight of the two 
columns. This condition could exist, of 
course, only when the air remained at 
the two respective temperatures. If the 
two columns were started in motion 
there would then be a tendency for the 
air entering one shaft to change in tem- 
perature. At some place in the mine 
it would acquire a temperature of 60°. 
Thus, while the fan is in operation ex- 
erting a mechanical energy on the air, 
there would always be the unbalanced 
condition shown by the figures 1,242 and 
1,100. 

If the tops of the shaft had a difference 
in elevation of 100 ft., and they were 
both of the same depth, we would then 
have a stack draft which could be cal- 
culated by the formula: 


460 + 0 
In which 100 ft. = difference in elevatior 
of two shafts. 
60 = temperature of mine 
air. 
0 = temperature of outside 
air. 
460 = absolute zero. 


per min. 


V—480 100’ 100" (60°—0_ 1730’ 


A velocity of 1,730 would furnish a 
dynamic head of approximately .188”. 
This may not be fully effective in in- 
creasing or decreasing the volume of 
air handled by the fan, since some of 
it will be used in overcoming resistance 
of the air shaft. However, the stack 
draft is a factor which must be taken 
into consideration in all mine fan appli- 
cations. 


Now, the inaccuracy in the reading of 
air volumes is the most noticeable factor 
in fan application. Suppose that a speci- 
fication is written for 100,000 cu. ft. at 
1” W.G. pressure. The equivalent orifice 
for such a condition would be 20 sq. ft. 
Suppose that a fan is designed to work 
at its best point of rating, or at 100 per- 
cent to coincide with an E. O. of 20 sq. 
ft. Now, if the observations which de- 
termine the volume, were taken in the 
usual method, the true volume would, 
most likely, be approximately 80,000 cu. 
ft., and the fan would be required to 
meet an E. O. of 16 sq. ft. or only 80 
percent of that which was specified, at 
which point the efficiency of the type of 
fan which the figure represents would be 
71 percent instead of 73 percent. If 
the volume had been “under-read,” so 
that the true volume should be 120,000, 
then the E. O. would be 120 percent of 
20 sq. ft. or 24 sq. ft., and the fan would 
be operating at a point on its curve 
which would allow it to have an efficiency 
of about 71 percent instead of 73 per- 
cent. 

One may say that such a slight drop 
in efficiency is not a serious factor, but 


when we consider another factor in fan 
performance, namely the ratio of the rim 
speed of the fan wheel to the potential 
air speed due to the pressure, this varia- 
tion in E. O. requires a change in fan 
speed. In the first case, where the vol- 
ume of air was actually only 80,000 cu. 
ft., it would be necessary to speed up the 
fan in order to get the full volume re- 
quired, and this volume would then pass 
at 6.25-in. pressure and require 150 in- 
stead of 85 brake horsepower. In the 
second case, it would be necessary to re- 
duce the speed of the fan in order to 
get the desired volume, and the pres- 
sure required would be 2.76 in. while 
the brake horsepower would be 62. In 
each case the change of speed does not 
change the efficiency and, consequently, 
the operator may pay for more power 
than was anticipated. It must be re- 
membered that the mine orifice cannot 
be changed by changing the speed of the 
fan. In order that highly efficient fans 
be applied to mines, the true character- 
istics of the mine must be obtained by 
careful observations and a fan of the 
proper size and characteristics applied. 


Problems of 
Federal Taxation 


(Continued from page 16) 
penditures ? Conveniently classified 
they were as shown in Table IV. 

It is true that for the fiscal year 1936, 
the appropriations for Federal Emer- 
gency Relief have been greatly reduced, 
but this is more than offset by the great 
expansion in the public works program. 

In any regular budget for the future, 
we must include a reasonable sinking 
fund. Accordingly, more than $2,500,- 
000,000 must be eliminated, using the 
1936 budget as a starting point, in order 
to bring our average future expenditures 
down to $6,500,000,000. 

I have not mentioned the enormous 
tax burden and corresponding expendi- 
tures provided for in the Social Security 


Act, which will eventually amount to as 
much as $2,500,000,000 annually. Nor 
have I referred to local taxes. At the 
present time the States and local sub- 
divisions collect about $6,000,000,000 an- 
nually in taxes. If the Federal Govern- 
ment raises the revenue to $6,500,000,000, 
then the total tax burden will be $12,- 
500,000,000 or almost exactly $100 per 
capita. 

And now I ask again: 

(1) Do you want a federal sales tax, 
drafted to produce $500,000,000? 

(2) Do you want to collect $1,000,000,- 
000 from the small income earners, on 
the basis of the British system? 

(3) Do you want to continue the 
senseless severities and unnecessary in- 
equities of the present law? 

You must answer affirmatively each 
of these questions if you decide to sup- 
port a $6,500,000,000 budget. 


TABLE IV 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


Federal Emergency Relief 1,315,300,000 
Department of Agriculture—Relief 80,600,000 
Public Works (Tennessee Valley, Boulder Canyon, Public Highways, 

Loans to States and municipalities, 1,061,200,000 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations ...............c000.-cecees 29,500,000 
Emergency Housing and Resettlement ...............cccccccccccees 8,200,000 
Reconstruction Fimance Corporation. 391,700,000 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation .........cccccseccccccvccces 500,000 
Administration for Industrial Recovery 12,500,000 


Total 
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Operators Committees Begin Project Reports 


HE Operators Committees of the 

American Mining Congress have 

started to prepare a series of re- 
ports covering the best practices used in 
every coal field of the United States. 
The group of men who make up these 
committees are the operating officials of 
more than 200 of the most progressive 
coal companies and their willingness to 
cooperate in a movement of this kind is 
conclusive evidence of their belief that 


maintenance, mining systems, surface 
preparation, and safety. 

A joint conference of the Project Com- 
mittees was held at Penn State College on 
October 4 and 5, 1935. At this meeting 
each Project Committee submitted the 
subjects which they recommended under 
their project. These recommendations 
were discussed by the meeting as a 
whole and with some changes were 
formally approved by a vote of those 


can be no data gathered on No. 1 in their 
district. 

All the District Committees are to 
start immediately on these reports. Each 
District Committee is organized with 
eight subcommittees—one covering each 
of the major projects, such as face pre- 
paratory, loading, transportation, etc. A 
subcommittee is to compile a report on 
one subject only, but each district as a 
whole through its eight subcommittees 


this work will do much toward advanc-_ present. The following list shows the will report on eight separate projects. 


ing the technique of coal mining and to- subjects adopted. Under this plan all District Commit- 
SUBJECTS FOR NATIONAL REPORTS 
Face Preparatory Work Mechanical Loading 
1. Cutting Bit Treatment—material, design, sharpening, 1. Slate handling at face in connection with mechanical 
tipping. : loading. 
2. Cutting Out Partings and Impurities by Machine. 2. Complete cycle of a mechanical loading operation, showing 


3. Drilling Bits—including material, design, sharpening. sequence and time for all operations. 


4. Blasting Practice—ineluding methods and materials for 
7 tamping. 
5. Preparation ot Coal at the Face—to improve quality and Conveyor Mining 
oo 1. Time studies to determine efficient cycle for face operations. 
2. Method of moving conveyors from one location to another. 
‘Transportation 3. Control and distribution of power from switchboard at the 
. mine car loading point to the equipment at the face. 
1. Gathering Haulage 
(a) From face to room neck. ‘ 
(b) From room neck to the parting. Hand Loading 
(Note: Combine (a) and (b) where haulage is con- 1. Methods for multiple shifting hand loaders. 
tinuous from face to parting.) 2. Tonnage mined per loader as effected by preparatory work 


2. Gathering Side Tracks or Partings—layout and operation. 
3. Secondary or Intermediate Haulage Methods. 

4. Main Line Haulage—equipment and operation. 

®. Control and Dispatching of Trips. 


performed by the company, such as drilling. shooting. 


slate handling, ete. 


Power 
1. Selecting Proper Size of Conductors for D.C. Supply. 


urface Preparation Converting Equipment and its Relation to Mine Operation. 


1, De-watering Sizes Smaller than 11% inches. 3. Location of Source of Power as Related to Operation. 
2. Drying Sizes Smaller than 14 inches. 1. Protective Electrical Equipment Underground. 
5. Dedusting 5. Power Costs Reduction Methods in Mining, 
(a) Sereens, Air Methods or Combination of Both. 
(b) By Oil or Chemical Treatment. 
4, Efficient Screen Separation Between 10 Mesh and 114- Mining Systems 


inch inclusive. 1. How can Present Mining Systems be Rearranged to Con- 
d. Percentages of Under-size and Over-size Productions in centrate and Facilitate Production ‘ 
Crushing a Given Feed to a Required Size. 2. Possibility of Using Longface Mining 
3. Relation Between Vercentage of Coal 
System of Mining. 


in Thin Seams. 


Recovery to the 


sated 4. Methods of Room Pillar Recovery. 
1. Safety Education and Activities between Mine Officials 5. Is There any Other than the Room and Pillar System 
and between the Officials and Workmen. More Suitable to Conveyor Mining? 
2. Safety Clothing and Equipment—including hats, e¢aps, 


shoes, leg shields, goggles, and gloves. 
3. Requirements for Timbering Working Vlaces Including 
Safety Posts. 1. Methods for Determining the Effectiveness of Mine Fans. 
1. Guarding Trolley Wires, Feeder Lines and Other Power ”. Main Heading Roof Support Using Three VPiece Sets. 
Mining Equipment. 3. Methods Used in Overcoming the Injurious Effect of Im- 
5. Methods and Practices of Transporting Men Including pure Mine Water on Pumps and Pipe Lines. 
Drivers, Motormen, Brakemen, and any Others Work 4. Methods Used in Controlling Air Volumes by 
ing or Traveling Haulage Roads. Automatie Doors, ete. 


Mine Maintenance 
Air Locks. 


ward reducing costs and bettering safety 
and working conditions underground. 
Reports are to be made by district com- 
mittees—each committee representing 
one of the principal coal mining fields— 
and their reports are to cover practices 
in their district. These district reports 
are then to be compiled into national re- 
ports and this compilation will be made 
through National Project Committees. 
There are eight National Project Com- 
mittees each covering one phase of mine 
operation such as face preparatory work, 
loading, transportation, power, mine 


4() 


The purpose of preparing this list is to 
have all District Committees compile re- 
ports on the same subject, as far as it 
is possible to do this. In submitting five 
subjects under each of the eight major 
projects, it is not the intent that the dis- 
tricts should make reports on each of the 
five subjects listed under each project, 
but to take only the subjects marked No. 
1. The subjects listed as Nos. 2, 3, etc., 
are alternates and reports on these are 
to be made by a district after their re- 
port on No. 1 is completed or if there 
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tees—15 in number, and including all of 
the principal coal producing fields—will 
be working simultaneously on reports 
covering the same subjects. 

As soon as a project report has been 
completed by a District Subcommittee it 
is to be approved by the District Com- 
mittee as a whole. After such approval 
it is then to be sent to the Washington 
office of the American Mining Congress, 
and from there it will be forwarded to 
the proper national project chairman 
who will then combine the district reports 
into national reports. 


ws 


J. R. Hobbins, vice president in charge 
of western operations of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, is now at the 
New York offices of his company. 


Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., is now vice 
chairman of the board of directors, In- 
land Steel Company, Chicago, III. 


C. F. Biggert, in charge of steel mills 
and iron and coal mines of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, IIL, 
has announced that the company will im- 
mediately expend $2,250,000 on improve- 
ments to its South Chicago plants and 
its subsidiary, the Wisconsin Steel 
Works. 


Julian Boyd, president, The Mining 
Association of the Southwest, Los An- 
geles, Calif., has been elected president 
of the Los Angeles Engineering Council 
of Founder Societies (Civils, Miners, 
Electrical and Mechanical) for the year 
1935-36. Some 2,000 engineers comprise 
the membership of these four societies 
in the Los Angeles district. The annual 
dinner of the Council was held on Octo- 
ber 30. 


Ralph E. Taggart was given a special 
luncheon by officials of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Corporation and 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company, inducting him into his 
new office as president. Nathan Hay- 
ward, the retiring temporary head of the 
P & R, acted as toastmaster, and the 
executive and operating staffs of the 
company were present. 


Clarence B. Randall, vice president in 
charge of raw materials and lake freight- 
ers, Inland Steel Company, has _ been 
elected a director of the company. 


W. M. Black has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Steel Company, Chicago 
Heights, IIl. 


Tasker L. Oddie, former Senator from 
Nevada, speaking before a mining meet- 
ing in California recently, predicted a 
world gold price of $41.34 an ounce. 


Ira B. Joraleman, who has been spend- 
ing some time in Alaska on professional 
work, has returned to his San Francisco 
office. 


Wilbur H. Grant, well-known consult- 
ing engineer, of California, has been 
examining Colorado mining properties. 


T. J. O’Brien, Kemmerer Coal Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Southern Wyoming Coal Operators As- 
sociation. 

John W. Sands, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
was recently elected president of the 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Company. 


Frank H. Wigton, president, Morris- 
dale Coal Company, is recuperating from 
a serious illness. 


PERSONALS 


John E. Nelson, manager of northern 
ore mines, Republic Steel Corporation, 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
bined Republic mines and the mining 
properties of the former Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Company, with headquar- 
ters in Duluth, Minn. He will have 
charge of a total of 11 active mines in 
Michigan and Minnesota. 


W. G. Swart, mining engineer, Ala- 
meda, Calif., is on a professional trip to 
Idaho. 


Eugene H. Merrill, engineer, U. S. 
Smelting Refining & Mining Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Utah State 
Public Service Commission. 


Donald B. Gillies, president, Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected vice president and di- 
rector of the Republic Steel Corporation 
when the two companies were merged 
on September 23. 


Geo. B. Harrington, president, Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., 
Chicago, was toastmaster at the first an- 
nual banquet of the American Bitumi- 
nous Retailers Association, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 30. 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey was the chief 
speaker at the banquet. Important ad- 
dresses were made to the convention by 
Howard N. Eavenson, president, Clover 
Splint Coal Company, Pittsburgh; Hu- 
bert E. Howard, president, Binkley Coal 
Company, Chicago; Carroll B. Huntress, 
president, Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati; and W. E. E. Koepler, secretary. 
Pocahontas Operators Association, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


George S. Rice, chief mining engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. 
C., sailed for Europe on August 28 to 
participate in the international confer- 
ence on mining research at Dortmund, 
Germany, September 23-28. Mr. Rice 
will also attend the Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Mining, Metallurgy 
and Applied Geology, in Paris, October 
21-26, returning to this country about 
November 15. 


Geo. Martinson, chief safety inspec- 
tor of Minnesota mines for Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company, has_ been 
transferred to Cleveland, where he will 
be assistant to H. C. Jackson, in charge 
of the safety department of the com- 
pany. C. E. Heger has been appointed 
to the position formerly held by Mr. 
Martinson. 


A. J. McDermid, for so many years 
affiliated with the Miami Copper Com- 
pany, has transferred his headquarters 
to New York, where he is serving as as- 
sayer of precious metals in the Govern- 
ment assay office. 


NOVEMBER, 1935 


Dr. Walter R. Ingalls, director of the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, will 
discuss “The Economics of Old Metals” 
at the dinner meeting of the Mining & 
Metallurgical Society of America, to be 
held at Columbia University Club, No- 
vember 12. Francis H. Brownell, chair- 
man, American Smelting & Refining 
Company, and Benno Elkan, vice presi- 
dent, International Minerals and Metals 
Corporation, will be guest speakers. 


Wm. Loeb, vice president, American 
Smelting & Refining Company, is con- 
fined to a New York hospital for medi- 
cal attention. 


Marcus J. Aurelius, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, is in charge of the re- 
cently opened Chicago office of the com- 
pany which is being reorganized. This 
company has been operating under Sec- 
tion 77-B of Federal Bankruptcy Act 
and it is anticipated that bankruptcy 
proceedings will soon be lifted. 


B. T. Manley, executive secretary of 
the Utah Coal Operators Association, 
has been appointed acting deputy in 
charge of the administration of the Guf- 
fey Coal Act in District No. 20. Mr. 
Manley recently appeared before Ex- 
aminer Weems, protesting against an in- 
crease in intrastate rates on coal. 


Louis Ware has been elected president 
of the United Electric Coal Company, 
operating strip mines in the southern 
Illinois district. 


Effective November 15, Barton R. Geb- 
hart will become affiliated with the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., in the capacity of 
vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Gebhart was formerly assistant to the 
president, Appalachian Coals, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Among recent callers at the Washing- 
ton office of the American Mining Con- 
gress were Leo Hoban and Arthur Pal- 
lette, of the Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, 
Idaho; James Prendergast, of the Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Company; Louis S. 
Cates, president, Phelps-Dodge Corpora- 
tion; Paul Weir, of Bell & Zoller Coal 
& Mining Company; Eugene McAuliffe, 
Union Pacific Coal Company; Erle V. 
Daveler, of the Utah Copper Company; 
Mark Egan, of the Cleveland Convention 
and Visitors’ Bureau; and A. B. Parsons, 
secretary, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, New York, 


John L. Tierney has been elected pres- 
ident and general manager of the Pow- 
hatan Coal and Coke Company, at Pow- 
hatan, W. Va. 
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MINING EVENTS 


HE annual fall meeting of the coal 

division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers was 
held at St. Louis, Mo., October 28-29, 
1935. John T. Ryan, Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Company, is chairman of the di- 
vision. He was assisted by a group of 
coal men and mining school officials in 
the development of the program, which 
consisted of a one day’s session and a 
trip to mining properties in the southern 
Illinois coal field. 


HILE the coal industry has been 

very active with meetings of va- 
rious groups, possibly the most impor- 
tant subject before the industry is the 
development of the organization under 
the Guffey Coal Control Law and the ac- 
tion of the Courts, which will determine 
the constitutionality of this Act. The 
National Bituminous Coal Commission on 
October 9, 1935, issued orders putting 
the Guffey Coal Act into operation. Three 
orders were issued for the promulgation 
of the code for the soft coal industry, 
providing for the manner and the form 
of acceptance of the code by mine opera- 
tors, and providing a plan for the calling 
by mine operators of district meetings 
for the organization of district boards. 
The Commission named 23 acting deputy 
district secretaries to organize the dis- 
trict boards. They are to serve without 
compensation, and rapid progress has 
been made in the selection of the boards. 
However, five of the country’s principai 
coal producers refused to sign the code. 
These companies are the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, the Pocahontas Fuel Co., the Ber- 
wind-White Coal & Mining Company, 
and the Island Creek Coal Company, each 
an important factor in bituminous coal 
production. The Act provides for a tax 
of 15 per cent of the sales price begin- 
ning November 1. For those complying 
with the code, 1342 percent will be re- 


turned. Companies signing the agree- 
ment obligate themselves to operate 
under its provisions for four years 


whether the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
clares the Act unconstitutional, or not. 
The dissenting companies, it is said, pre- 
ferred to await the outcome of the Car- 
ter Coal Company case which was con- 
sidered by the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court October 29 and 31, and upon 
which the decision was in favor of the 
Government. 

Another attack on the validity of the 
Guffey Act began October 26 in the Fed- 
eral District Court at Louisville in the 
case of R. C. Tway and 15 other coal 
companies against the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act. Commissioner Chas. 
F. Hosford, Jr., of Pittsburgh, recently 
announced that in spite of the determi- 
nation of the important coal producers 
to sign the code that the commissioin 
will go forward with enforcement and 
protect to the fullest extent those com- 
panies which wish to comply with the 
code authority. 
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HE Coal Mining Institute of Amer- 

ica will hold its annual meeting De- 
cember 12-13, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE REORGANIZATION PLAN of 

the Consolidation Coal Company now 
has become effective. Steps to make it 
effective and to issue new securities are 
under way. Howard Bruce, chairman of 
the reorganization group, recently an- 
nounced that the necessary transfers 
will be made early in December. The 
new company will be incorporated unde 
the laws of Delaware and will acquire all 
the assets of the old company. 


HE forty-third annual meeting of the 
Illinois Mining Institute was held at 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, 
Ill., November 8. The meeting was under 
the direction of Mr. C. J. Sandoe, as 


HAPPY DAZE IS HERE AGAIN 


| 


The Washington Post. 


president of the Institute; Mr. T. J. 
Thomas, and B. E. Schonthal. An in- 
teresting program was arranged. Mr. 
George B. Harrington, president, Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Com- 
pany, served as toastmaster at the an- 
nual dinner, and J. D. A. Morrow, pres- 
ident, Pittsburgh Coal Company, made 
the principal address. 


& J. FORBES, engineer for the United 
States Bureau of Mines, recently 
presented to the Detroit Industrial City 
Council some interesting results obtained 
through the first aid courses for miners 
sponsored by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. He stated that from the year 
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1910 to 1935, 832,245 first-aid certificates 
were issued by the Bureau to as many 
miners and oil workers showing that they 
had completed the prescribed safety 
course and were qualified to administer 
first aid in accident emergencies. The 
Bureau’s course on safety includes in- 
struction in caring for the _ injured, 
methods of respiration, control of breath- 
ing, dressings for open wounds and for 
fractures and dislocations, and transpor- 
tation for the injured. 


NTERESTING figures of United 
States Bureau of Mines showing di- 
rect compensation and medical costs per 
ton of coal mined have been released. 
Wyoming costs for a five-year period 


were 2.37 cents. Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous 2.93 cents; Virginia, four-year 
period 3.6 cents; Colorado, five-year 


period, 5.1 cents; Tennessee, five-year 
period 5.21 cents; Utah, 11-year period 
5.3 cents; Pennsylvania anthracite, five- 
year period 5.43 cents; Indiana, two-year 
period 6.6 cents; Washington, three-year 
period 9.4 cents. 


ALTER W. BRADLEY, state min- 

eralogist for California, recently 
released his report on California’s min- 
eral industry in 1934, which shows a to- 
tal value for the year of $237,374,709,000, 
being an increase of $30,885,651 over 
1933. The state produced 59 different 
mineral substances, and 48 counties pro- 
duced minerals. California produces 
petroleum, gold, borates, cement, stone, 
silver, mineral water, quicksilver, tung- 
sten, diatomite, brick, natural gas, cop- 
per, potash and limestone. 


HE International Acetylene Associa- 

tion will hold its thirty-sixth annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, November 
12-15, inclusive. They anticipate an at- 
tendance of more than three thousand. 
A most interesting program will be pre- 
sented. Mr. Merle Thorpe, Editor of 
Nation’s Business, will be the keynote 
speaker, and his address will be broad- 
cast over a nation-wide radio hook-up. 


NTHRACITE WEEK” was cele- 
brated during the week of October 
6-12, by the people of the anthracite re- 


gion. The sponsors of the movement 
were the Chambers of Commerce of 
Seranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and 
Pottsville. Wholehearted cooperation 


was given by the newspapers, coal com- 
panies, merchants, and the people in gen- 
eval. The aims of the sponsors of the 
movement were to acquaint the people 
of the anthracite region with the prob- 
lems faced by the industry both in home 
and outside markets and to secure their 
enthusiastic cooperation in solving these 
problems. The high point of the week 
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was a giant mass meeting on Thursday 
night in the Masonic Temple, Scranton. 
Principal speakers were Walter Gordon 
Merritt, counsel for the Anthracite In- 
stitute; Frank C. Walker, director of the 
National Relief Council; Colonel Ernest 
G. Smith, publisher of the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader; D. W. Davis, representing 
the U. M. W. of America; and J. F. W. 
Heinbokel, general chairman of the an- 
thracite week committee, Scranton Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Modern anthracite 
burning equipment was prominently dis- 
played in all cities in the region and 
speakers stressed the utilization of an- 
thracite stokers to stem the tide of com- 
petitive fuels. 


Wy ORLD COPPER metal surplus was 
reduced by 18,300 net tons in Sep- 
tember. The surplus, however, still re- 
mains at about 532,000 tons. 


INING of iron ore and coal and 

quarry and limestone consumed by 
these companies required an estimated 
126,100,000 man hours work for approxi- 
mately 81,000 men, while an additional 
129,725,000 man hours, requir- 
ing about 83,000 men, were 
needed to transport the raw 
material to the mills by boat 
and train. More than 24,730,- 


ployes, were necessary to con- 
vert coal to coke for use as 
fuel in blast furnaces. The 
total pay rolls of the corpora- 
tions covering all units aggre- 


Shane Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany early in October offered the 
public a new issue of fifty-five million 
dollars, 4%2 percent debentures. For the 
first time in many years, the offering of 
a mining issue was over-subscribed. 


edna STATES exports of copper 
-/in ore, concentrated, unrefined, re- 
fined ingots and bars, old and scrap, to- 
talled 18,648 tons for September. For 
the period January to September, 1935 
these exports amounted to 213,457 tons, 
a slight decrease in the amount for the 
similar period in 1934. 


WQINinc operations will be resumed 
« at the Star Mine in Burke, Idaho, 
by the Bunker Hill & Sullivan and Hecla 
companies, joint operators of the mine. 
The Wallace mill of the Hercules Min- 
ing Company will handle Star ores this 
winter. The daily tonnage during the 
early stages of operation will be 300 
tons. Thirty-five men have already been 
employed and 100 will be added in the 
near future, with the mine crew to be 
further increased to approximately 200 
men when mill operations reach 500 tons 
daily. The mill crew will number 15 
men. 


"The mining industry is confronted with probably greater 
000 man hours, representing difficulties at this time than it has encountered during its 
work for about 16,000 em-_ entire history. 


The industry as a whole—if our statistical 
data is correct—is of such magnitude and value to our na-_ loss to the industry of more 
tional economic life that every effort should be made to than $18,000,000 each 
preserve its present structure. 


pany received a petition to reopen its 
captive mines, which was signed by the 
non-union workers who claim about half 
of the company’s miners as members. So 
far it has been necessary to use military 
protection for properties in this district. 


HE coal commission announced on 

October 29 that “careful study is be- 
ing made of the provisions of the Coal 
Conservation Act of 1935 and more par- 
ticularly of Section 14 of the Act which 
deals with the subject of bituminous coal 
purchases being made by departments 
or agencies of the U. S. Government.” 
In the opinion of the counsel for the com- 
mission this section is mandatory, that 
purchases of bituminous coal in the case 
above mentioned shall be made only from 
producers who are members of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Code. 


T IS ESTIMATED that there are more 

than 13,000 illicit miners involved in 
the stealing of anthracite at the source. 
At the meeting of the Anthracite Club 
on October 23, Geo. H. Jones, superin- 
tendent, Stevens Coal Company, pre- 
sented a four -reel graphic 
motion picture of this illicit 
industry. He stated that more 
than 3,500,000 tons of anthra- 
cite are being stolen in the 
southern fields annually, rep- 
resenting a dollars-and-cents 


year. 


All the existing and future He estimates that the loss in 
problems, economic, social and otherwise, confronting it railroad freight is more than 


: P ied, with a $7,000,000 annually, and that 
gated in 1934, $435,160,421. be hastily any the loss to the retail dealer is 
This sum is 59 7/10 percent approximately $8,500,000 pe: 
of the total received for the 4ecisions are made. This responsibility for stabilization, im- 


domestic sale of iron and steel] provement and protection lies with the industry itself." 


produced by the several cor- 
porations. 


HE American Smelting & 

Refining Company has re- 
sumed operations of its Mur- 
ray Lead Smelter. W. J. O’Connor, 
general manager for the company in 
the inter-mountain territory, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, announces 
that the plant will be kept in continuous 
operation during the fall and coming 
winter, and that this means probable 
work for 300 men, the largest number 
on their pay roll for several years. 


—— to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, for every ten men 
employed directly in the manufacture of 
steel, five are working to supply them 
with raw material. The Institute re- 
cently made a study of ten corporations 
which are completely integrated from 
ore mines to finishing mills and operat- 
ing 26 pig iron and steel producing com- 
panies. 


year. 


E. A. Hamilton 


Speaking before the annual Metal Mining 
Convention, Chicago, September 24, 1935. 


* * 


of iron ore by blast 
furnaces, according to the Lake Su- 
perior lron Ore Association, totalled 
2,654,278 gross tons in September, which 
is an increase over the same period last 
vear. As of October 1, there were 93 
blast furnaces in operation, which is the 
largest number for October in a five- 
vear period. 


At ITS Colstrip operations in Mon- 
4 tana, the Northwestern Improve- 
ment Company for the 1l-year period 
ending October 1, 1935, produced 10,149,- 
827 tons of coal, and also handled 19,- 
532,238 cu. yds. of overburden without a 
single fatality. 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND soft coal 
miners have been out in the Alabama 
district since September 23. Recently 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Com- 


NOVEMBER, 1935 


HE International Smelting 

& Refining Company, of 
Utah, has reopened the copper 
smelter at its Tooele plant. 
The reopening of this smelter, 
which had been idle for four 
years, was due to receipt of ores and 
concentrates from the Walker Mine in 
Plumas County, Calif., and from the 
Mountain City Copper Mine at Mountain 
City, Nev., both of which mines are con- 
trolled by International. Operation of 
this smelting unit adds 100 men to the 
company’s pay roll. 


HE KANAWHA COAL OPERA- 

TORS ASSOCIATION held its an- 
nual meeting at Charleston, W. Va., Oc- 
tober 18. All the directors and officers 
were reelected, with D. C. Kennedy as 
executive secretary. C. A. Cabell, Car- 
bon Fuel Company, was elected presi- 
dent; W. C. Mitchell, vice president; John 
L. Dickinson, treasurer. Mr. Kennedy will 
begin his thirty-first year as secretary 
of this group. He was elected to office 
in 1904. The directors of the association 
are Garner Williams, Cabin Creek Cons. 
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Coal Company; W. H. Pettus, Colcord 
Coal Company; P. C. Thomas, Koppers 
Coal & Transportation Company; W. C. 
Mitchell, Hatfield Campbell Creek Coal 
Company; John S. McKeever, Kanawha 
& Hocking Coal Company; F. L. Hor- 
nickel, Anchor Coal Company; A. W. 
Pollock, Spruce River Coal Company; F. 
O. Harris, Cannelton Coal & Coke Com- 
pany; A. S. Wilson, Boone County Coal 
Corporation; John Laing, Wyatt Coal 
Company. 


N OCTOBER 12 the smokeless coal 

operators of West Virginia held 
their fifteenth annual rodeo, which was 
the most successful ever held by this 
group. Holley Stover served as toast- 
master at the banquet. 


. F. HOSFORD, Jr., head of the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission, was 
scheduled to make his first address as 
chairman of the commission at the meet- 
ing of purchasing agents in New York, 
October 15. Mr. Hosford failed to appear 
because of press of business. 


HE Social Security Board has been 

at work on the model compensation 
plan for states. Funds would be raised 
by a 3 percent contribution of payrolls. 
Weekly benefits of one-half of full-time 
wages, but not to exceed $15 maximum 
compensation. There are eight state and 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
compensation acts. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing The American 
Mining Congress, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE total production of anthracite 

for the week ending October 19 
amounted to 989,000 net tons. Bitumi- 
nous production for the same period was 
approximately 8,000,000 net tons. 


NEW development in the company 

union picture is attracting much at- 
tention. Many believe it a direct out- 
growth of the recent A. F. of L. conven- 
tion action, whereby the executive coun- 
cil authorized the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Plate Workers 
to submit at once a plan for organizing 
the steel industry. Events recently in 


the industrial mid-west indicate growing 
aggressiveness on the part of organiza- 
tions not affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
The latest significant action was taken 
by 11 employe organizations in the plants 
of one steel company, when the workers, 
using their individual funds raised for 
that purpose, organized 23,000 workers 
into a single association and at a conven- 
tion decided to ask for increased pay 
rates and other concessions. This was 
followed by similar steps in certain other 
steel plants, and active agitation of a 
similar nature has cropped out in rubber 
and automobile factories. The entire 
movement is regarded as the most sig- 
nificant in labor circles in the past five 
years by employers, industrialists, the 
A. F. of L., and the Labor Department, 
which sees in it either the formation of 
a huge national system analagous to the 
A. F. of L. (but probably in the hands of 
more radical leaders) or else the forma- 
tion of hundreds of independent unions 
of an industrial nature, which may even- 
tually be more powerful than present- 
day organizations.—A. M. C. Bulletin. 


HE American Metal Company has 

purchased 21,500 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Consolidated Copper- 
mines Corporation. Following the con- 
summation of this purchase it is planned 
to resume operations at the Consolidated 
Coppermines properties in Nevada, 
which have been inactive since May, 
1932. 


HE Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields, 

through F. C. van Deinse, vice 
president, has announced that it will 
undertake a $2,500,000 development pro- 
gram in northern and central California 
during the next three years. 


RIZONA copper mining industry is 

showing renewed life with Inspira- 
tion Consolidated Copper Company’s re- 
turn to production after a three-year 
shutdown and with Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration’s announcement of a 25 percent 
increase in production. It is estimated 
that employment within the state will 
be materially increased during 1935 over 
the 1934 record. 


HE Sierra Consolidated Mines have 

undergone a reorganization. J. J. 
Raskob, Jr., and R. P. Raskob have been 
elected directors. G. F. Morse, of Den- 
ver, is also elected a director. The Ras- 
kob interests are also identified with the 
Consolidated Virginia Mining Company, 
of Nevada, and are said to be negotiating 
for various other properties in this dis- 
trict. 


HE Sunshine Mine of the Bunker 

Hill and Sullivan is sinking a new 
four-compartment 3,100-foot vertical 
shaft which will increase production ca 
pacity. 


M. B. GOHRING, formerly secre 

tary of the Arizona Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, more re 
cently affiliated with the Apache Powder 
Company, recentiy was appointed one of 
six engineers to assist applicants in mak 
ing loans from the Federal Government 
to promote mining development. Those 
selected are: For Arizona-New Mexico, 
Wm. B. Gohring; California, B. M. Sny- 
der; Colorado, H. N. Lary; Nevada, R. 
A. Hardy Montana-Idaho, A. Grunert; 
and for Oregon-Washington and Alaska, 
A. E. Klitz. 


HE Norfolk & Western Railroad 

propose to spend some $3,500,000 in 
extending its lines approximately 3s 
miles from Grundy, Va., into undevel 
oped territory. The railroad estimates 
that this territory contains several hun- 
dred million pounds of coal. In granting 
the authority to construct the lines, the 
ICC stipulated that the construction 
must be begun in six months and com- 
pleted in two and one-half years. 


GENERAL meeting of District 11, 

Indiana Bituminous Coal Producers 
was held at Terre Haute, Ind., October 
30. The producer members of the board 
elected are: W. R. Bootz, George A. Enos, 
A. V. Grossman, C. G. Hall, George J. 
Leahy, H. B. Lee, B. E. Lundblad; R. H. 
May, Ear! Oliphant, John Shirkie, H. B. 
Smith, R. E. Snodberger; M. M. Soule, 
C. M. Templeton, Wm. J. Tipton, and W. 
M. Zeller. 


ZELIENOPLE 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over— Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


0. C. Hoffman. Pres. Established 1902 


—CONTRACTORS— 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN:BROS -DRILLING:CO. 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 
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We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 


NEW wall type acetylene cylinder 

manifold, the Oxweld Type M-8, has 
just been announced by The Linde Air 
Products Company, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. It is available in a 
10-cylinder unit to which extensions in 
units of 5 cylinders or 10 cylinders can 
be made. The new manifold has been 
accepted by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for listing under their reexamination 
service. 

This company also has available on re- 
quest a 20-page booklet entitled “‘The 
Utility of Carbide Residue.” It explains 
in detail how owners of acetylene gen- 
erators may capitalize on their valuable 
residual by-product. 


ONSUMPTION of electric power is 

setting a new record, business in- 
dices are upwards, private capital is cir- 
culating and the depression is definitely 
behind us,” stated Ralph Kelly, vice pres- 
ident of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, in a recent ad- 
dress. 

In his address he told of the complete 
reorganization of the company’s divi- 
sions during the past few years. The 
Westinghouse organization today, he 
stated, is comprised of 21 divisions, a 
manager in charge of each with complete 
responsibility for the operation of his 
division. These managers, in turn, have 
the assistance and cooperation of a cen- 
tralized broadly experienced executive 
group who work with them on the prob- 
lems of sales, engineering, works man- 
agement, stock control, industrial rela- 
tions and other activities. Each of the 
units created under the new manage- 
ment, it was revealed, was a major in- 
dustry in the scope of its operations and 
in the volume of its sales. 

“The management unit form of organ- 
ization,” stated Mr. Kelly, “is the one 
with which Westinghouse faces its fu- 
ture. Each of the division managers, he 
reported, is comparatively young in years 
and is associated with a young enthusi- 
astic personnel. 

“The formation of these units,” re- 
ported Mr. Kelly, “and the selection of 
the management personnel was harmo- 
niously accomplished with little lost mo- 
tion or business losses. Responsibilities 
have now been fixed, unnecessary opera- 
tions eliminated, improvements in meth- 
ods and products developed and we find 
ourselves able to benefit the company’s 
position by numerous business improve- 
ments. The look ahead for the Westing- 
house Company is very promising.’ 


A NEW LINE of water-tight push- 
button master switches, mounted in 
molded phenolic-compound enclosures 
and intended for naval-type installations 
or equivalent industrial applications, has 
been announced by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


INE SAFETY APPLIANCES COM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., has com- 
pleted an informative new bulletin on 


the M S A Carbon Monoxide Indicator, 
a portable instrument designed to indi- 
cate the low concentrations of carbon 
monoxide in air which are universally 
recognized as dangerous. Executives in- 
terested in accurate means of determin- 
ing the presence of this poisonous gas as 
a safeguard to employes or to users of 
their products, as the case may be, can 
secure advance copies of the new bulle- 
tin by writing the company direct, ask- 
ing for Bulletin DS-1. 


T the meeting of the General Elec- 

trie Company’s board of directors, 
in New York City on November 1, Henry 
S. Morgan, of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany, was voted to replace Thomas 
Cochran, former director, who resigned 
because of ill health. Robert C. Stanley, 
president of International Nickel Com- 
pany, was also voted a member of the 
board, to fill a previous vacancy. 


IGURES released in September by 

the U. S. Bureau of Mines indicate 
that the total tonnage handled by mobile 
loaders, scrapers, duckbills, and other 
self-loading conveyors, as well as by va- 
rious types of hand-loading conveyors, 
was 50,717,221 net tons in 1934. This 
was an increase of 9.6 percent over 1933. 
A full review of the mechanical loading 
situation in the coal mining industry is 
found in the 1935 Yearbook on Coal 
Mine Mechanization, published by The 
American Mining Congress and now 
available for distribution. 


NDER the National Housing Act 

coal cutters, conveyors, mine loco- 
motives, loading machines, rock-dusting 
equipment and ventilation equipment 
have been added to the list of mining 
equipment eligible for loans under the 
act. Under the modernization plan, 
banks may loan up to $50,000, repayable 
in monthly installments over a period of 
five years for improvements in proper- 
ties now in operation. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Or THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, 
monthly at Washington, D. C., 
1935. 

City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared B. E. 
Chambers, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the business 
manager of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belicf, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of this form, towit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business manager are: 

Name of publisher. The American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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for October 1, 


Editor, E. R. Coombes, Washington, D. C. 
Business manager, B. E. Chambers, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


2. That the owners are: The American Min- 
ing Congress—a corporation, not for profit. No 
stockholders. President, Howard I. Young, St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, Julian D. Conover, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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[SFAL] 


Evsie L. LeIsHEAR, 


Notary Public. 


(My commission expires January 31, 1939.) 


CORRECTIONS 


THe September issue of THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL stated that the 
Hanna Coal Company had established 
the world’s record by producing a total 
of 3,229 tons of coal in 14 months with- 
out the loss of a single life. The figures 
should have been 3,000,229 tons. 


HE October issue of THE JOURNAL 

carried an article “The Modern Elec- 
tric Cap Lamp as an Aid in Cleaning 
Coal” by Gordon MacVean, of the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company. Mr. Mac- 
Vean’s name appeared inadvertently as 
“Borden MacVean.” We greatly regret 
this error. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineers 
ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC S8SUR- 
VEYS. ANALYSES REPO 


POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 


COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 


A successful background in the practical solution 
of difficult engineering and managerial problema 


Reports—Valuati A isals—Cost Analysis 
Seranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. | 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. q 


Outfits. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
Ask us for estimates. 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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SA25 - SA30 - SA35 - SA40 - SA45 


GRADED COMMUTATING CHARACTERISTICS 
UNIFORM PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
UNIFORM PERFORMANCE 


The outstanding performance of “SA” Series Brushes 
on heavy duty D.C. service is the result of 
NEW COMBINATIONS OF MATERIALS 
NEW METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 
NEW STANDARDS OF CONTROL 

The grades of the “SA” Series cover operating conditions on all 
types of heavy duty D.C. machines in both industrial and power 
plant service. 


Use“SA” Series Brushes on your heavy duty D.C. equipment 
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Coal Preparation 
requires. . 


Modern Tipples 

Remodeling Existing Tipples 
Crusher Installations 
Screening and Mixing Plants 


Coal Washeries—Types to Suit Your 
Requiremets 


Coal Cleaning by Air Process 


Combination Wet and Dry Cleaning 
Plants 


Dedusting Plants 
Revolving Dumps 
Car Feeders 


Whatever your preparation needs may be, our engi- 
neers can find the proper answer. We invite you 
to make liberal use of our consulting service and 


Test Laboratory. 


Roberts and Schaefer Co. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


1110 Wrigley Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


3883 Beachwood Blvd. 514 Ninth Avenue P. 0. Box 55 
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UR nation ts large, 

too large for any in- 

dividual to cope with all of 

the problems of mining. The 
American Mining Congress renders many 
specific services that are beyond the reach 
of most mining men. Let us explain more 


in detail any of the following: 


Government Contacts Weekly and Special Bulletins 
Coal Mine Modernization Western (Metal Mining) Division 
on Expositions—Coal and Metal 
Laws Affecting Mineral Standardization 

Resources he Mining Congress Journal 


{ddress all inquiries to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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|WERUVE MIME TRALA 


Where it is impossible to immediately and completely reno- 
vate an entire track system by installing Carnegie Steel 
Ties, some users are gradually accomplishing this moderni- 
zation by the spot-in method. As old wood ties need re- 
placing, steel ties are installed. The improvement is noticed 
at once. Gauge is maintained and the entire track structure 
is strengthened. Eventually the track is all steel, free from 
derailments due to spreading or loose rails and requiring a 
minimum of attention. * Carnegie Steel Mine Ties are 
made in six standard sections. a tie for every pur- 


in Py pose. Let us send complete details. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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